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There is a lesson of God’s tenderness in Mrs. 
Keene’s poem of “The Good Hand,” as well as in 
the leading editorial article this week. This truth 
comes home refreshingly to many an aching heart. 


“Theology” is an alarming term in many circles ; 
it starts up the war-horses like the opening roar of 
distant cannon. But the fright will quiet down 
when President Patton’s sensible words are read 
carefully. He is “sound.” 


There is again, this week, a correspondence between 
our pages of book-reviews and a leading article in 
the contributors’ pages. In the former, recent books 
on American and English history are grouped and 
compared by competent critics in each sphere of 
study. In the latter, the Rey. Dr. Newman Hall, of 
England, writes of The Makers of America; and in 
doing so he takes the opportunity of emphasizing a 
total-abstinence lesson. 


Minding one’s own business is often spoken of as 
if it were the simple matter of refraining from inter- 
meddling with the affairs of others; but there is a 
deeper meaning to it, far, than this. The truth is, our 
only hope of success in life, or of happiness while striv- 
ing for success, rests on our knowing what our personal 
duty is, and sticking at that; counting everything 
else outside of our mission. There is a French maxim 
which declares: ‘“‘ We must strive to make ourselves 
very worthy of some employment or other: the rest 
ig.no business of ours; it is the business of others.” 
And back of this, there is the word of our Lord to 





the disciple who would know the future of a fellow- 
disciple: “ What is that tothee? Follow thou me.” 


Among the many impressive tributes, in pulpit and 
press, to the worth and influence of the poet Long- 
fellow, is a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Franklin Johnson, 
of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church. The text is 
from Paul’s address to the Athenians on Mars Hill: 
“As certain also of your own poets have said.” The 
fresh and distinctive point of the sermon is found in 
one of its opening statements: “If even an idolatrous 
poet could be given such a noble position by one who 
spoke as he was moved by the Holy Spirit, how 
exalted is the office of the Christian poet, who sings 
with such light as our religion has brought-to men, 
and seeks to send abroad on the wings of his verse 
only the blessings of purity and peace.” The after- 
math of Longfellow’s influence is a rich harvest in 
the Christian world ; and it tends to the uplifting of 
the true poet’s mission, and to the rebuke of those 
who endeavor to separate beauty and goodness in this 
realm of creative thought. 


It is true that “when there’s a will there’s a way;” 
but it is not true that when there’s a wish there’s a 
will. There are a great many things that we wish 
to do, yet lack the will to do—things that we should 
do a great deal sooner if we were not so desirous of 
doing them better than it seems possible to do them 
off-hand. A clergyman writing to a friend, after a 
long delay of an intended acknowledgment, says, 
pertinently : “ Do you know the feeling of putting 
off a letter because you want to make it a good long 
letter? That is my case. I am generally quite 
un-clerical in my promptness in answering short letters, 
but most orthodox in my delay when I have a long 
letter to write. I always answer; but sometimes it 
takes one year, sometimes two ; and once it was fifteen 
years before I replied. You must, therefore, gauge 
my anxiety to reply, in direct ratio to the length of 
time I wait before replying.” That statement of the 
case will come home to a great many letter-writers, 
There was a constant wish to write, but the will to do 
it now was lacking. And who can say that he, or 
she, never thus postponed a call on some neighbor—a 
call perhaps of welcome to the neighborhood, or of 
sympathy in trial? It was the very importance of 
the call, that stood in the way of its doing. [If it 
had been merely the stepping into a house where one 
was accustomed to call, the time would not have 
been lacking for it ; but because so much of interest 
attached to this purposed call, the will was not yet 
aroused to it. Yet after all, in the case of the letter- 
writing, or of the call, when the thing was finally 
attended to, it took no more time than if it were of 
less importance ; and it might have been gone more 
promptly—as we commonly confess with shame, 
There is an element of excuse for others in this truth ; 
but none for ourselves. It is clear that the failure to 
do, in such a case, does not show a lack of interest ; 
but it does show a lack of decision. In recognizing 
the principle here involved, instead of saying, “ We 
will take the will for the deed,” we ought rather to 
say, “ We will take the wish for the will.” 


It is right to be aroused to the need of more ear- 
nest effort in the cause of Christ; but it is wrong to 
claim that the cause of Christ has leas earnest advo- 





cacy, or less of prominence and power in the world, 
than in former times. The Bible had never before 
such a hold on the higher classes, or on the popular 
mind ; unbelief was never before so restricted in the 
scope of its influence, or in the modes of its opposi- 
tion to truth. As Canon Fleming said, in a public 
address, “ This is the age of Christianity ; not of infi- 
delity.” And of the truths of the Bible, he added, 
“ These things were never such a force in the world 
as to-day.” There is a growing decency in the attacks 
of infidelity, so that many a book which would for- 
merly have been couched in the coarseness of Voltaire 
or Paine is now presented in the smoother phrases of 
a Chadwick or a Merriam ; hence they are taken as 
indications of the skepticism of Christians, instead 
of evidences of the improved tone of infidels. The 
Ingersolls and the Bradlaughs are hardly more than 
mountebanks, who avail themselves of the general 
interest in religion to draw an gudience while they 
denounce the popular beliefs—for a fair admission 
fee. And as to the contest between Christianity and 
skepticism, the sweep is, comparatively speaking, ail 
in one direction. An illustration of this is given in 
the recent letter of an English pastor, as published 
in the London Christian. During the years of this 
clergyman’s ministry in London his duties brought 
him into intimate connection with twenty of the 
leading free-thinkers and infidel lecturers of that city ; 
and their subsequent careers also he was, for the 
most part, able tq trace. Out of the twenty, sixteen 
came, in after years, to a hearty acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, and several of them became preachers in the 
Methodist Church, or in other denominations. Nor 
is this to be regarded as an exceptional case. The 
truth is, that defections from Christianity are so com- 
paratively few that, when one occurs, the news of it 
is trumpeted far and wide, while all the while the 
steady gains of Christianity over unbelief go on 
untrumpeted. 





THE GRACE OF TENDERNESS. 


Tenderness is one of the rarer graces, as it is one of 
the more admirable and potent of graces. Tender- 
ness is sometimes confounded with gentleness ; but 
there is a soul in tenderness that does not exist in 
gentleness. Gentleness is of the manner ; but tender- 
ness is of the spirit. Gentleness is external : tender- 
ness is from within. 

“Gentleness” is literally the evidence of good 
birth; it is the manner which is supposed to be 
natural to those who are well-born, who are of refined 
and choice families. “Tenderness” is literally an 
outstretching of one’s self toward another. Gentle- 
ness may or may not be of the will or of the affec- 
tions. Tenderness is alwaysa result of purpose and 
feeling. Gentleness may be active or passive. 
Tenderness is always aud only active. We may lay 
down a bar of iron with gentleness; but we would 
never think of tenderness in such an action. A dog 
or a cat may be called gentle when it is not entitled 
to be called tender. A lady may bear herself with 
gentleness in directing a porter to move her traveling 
trunk, yet without exhibiting tenderness toward him. 
Gentleness may be inseparable from one’s nature, and 
show itself at alltimes. Tenderness cannot be showa 
alike to all, nor be always alike appropriate and 
commendable; yet when tenderness is appropriate it 
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has a beauty and a power which mere gentleness can 
never attain to. 

Tenderness is necessarily unselfish, One may be 
gentle while thinking only of himself. In fact, sel- 
fishness may make a man gentle, vhen he ought to 
be aroused to indignation and vehe.nence. His gen- 
tleness may be a result of his selfish love of ease, or 
fear of harm. But tenderness involves a certain 
forgetfulness of self, in the reaching out toward 
another because of the other’s need or want. Tender- 
ness includes the idea of sympathy ; of feeling with 
another ; of putting one’s self alongside of the other, 
for the time being, and acting and speaking in kindly 
considerateness, out of that understanding of the 
other’s necessities and longings, It is in recognition 
of this unselfish element of tenderness that the poet 
Gray sings: 

“To each his sufferings ; all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan :— 
The tender, for another’s pain ; 

The unfeeling, for his own.” 
And Hood has the same view of truth, when he 
pleads for the rescued body of the poor suicide :— 

“Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care |! 


Take her up instantly, 

Loving, not loathing ! 

Touch her not scornfully ! 

Think of her mournfully, 

Gently, and humanly!” 
The tenderness here called for is of the spirit ; is of 
the unselfish and charitable considerateness which 
means far more than mere gentleness of manner in 
the handling of an uplifted corpse. Nor can there 
be tenderness toward the dead or toward the living 
except in some generous forgetfulness of self, and 
some temporary absorption in another’s weal or woe. 

Tenderness is often spoken of as a womanly trait ; 
and the man who evidences it is said to be “as tender 
as a woman ;” but there is no suggestion of a lack of 
strength in tenderness. It is woman’s nobler char- 
acteristic, a characteristic not possessed by every 
woman, which is shown in tenderness. Gentleness 
may consist with a weak nature; but tenderness is 
commonly the sign of strength of soul and character. 
It takes a strong nature to be self-forgetful, and with- 
out a measure of self-forgetfulness tenderness is an 
impossibility. It was of soldiers who forgot them- 
selves and their danger during a lull of battle in the 
Crimean trenches, so that they thought and sang of 
their home loved ones, that Bayard Taylor wrote : 

“The bravest are the tenderest ; 
The loving are the daring.” 

Tenderness frequently shows itself to peculiar advan- 
tage in the spirit and conduct of a faithful physician, 
or of a skilled and relentless surgeon. Where one 
practioner is gentle, another is tender ; the one is no 
more harsh than the other, but he lack, the sympa- 
thetic heart which the patient recognizes so grate- 
fully in the other. Indeed, there may be gentleness 
without tenderness in the medical or the mental or 
the moral care of a patient or of a pupil; while on 
the other hand there may be tenderness of spirit with 
an unavoidable severity of treatment. This truth is 
recognized in the Horatian Canons of Friendship : 

“ Be we then still, to those we hold most dear, 
Fatherly fond, and tenderly severe.” 

Although tenderness is not exclusively an attribute 
of womanliness, there is no charm of a true woman 
that surpasses it. A mother’s tenderness is a mother’s 
pre-eminent power. It is tenderness that so often 
enables a refined lady to subdue and soften a class 
of rough boys whom no stern discipline could bring 
under control. The iac. of tenderness is the supreme 
lack of many a lady, whose opportunities of birth 
and culture, and whose possession of tireless energy 
and of attractive person and manners, would, but for 
this lack, win for her love and gratitude and devoted- 
ness, where now she has cold admiration and respect. 

Every heart is open to tenderness, feels its power, 
responds gratefully to its expreasion, Many a phy- 








sician would have a new hold on his patients, if only 
he could be as sympatheticaily tender in their treat- 
ment, as he is skilled and faithful in his ministry to 
them. Many a man who never lacks in dignity of 
bearing or. in gentleness of manner toward those 
whom he meets, would find himeelf binding friends 
by new bonds, if only he could be self-forgetfully 
tender in his recognition of their peculiarities, and in 
his adaptation to their modes of thought and feeling- 
Many a teacher whose ability and fidelity as an in- 
structor are beyond all question, could reach the 
inmost hearts of scholars who now seem hopelessly 
obdurate, if he could but feel that tenderness of 
interest in those scholars which would show itself in 
the touch of his hand, in the tones of his voice, and 
in every glance of his eye. 

None of us ever get beyond our longing for tender- 
ness. None of us ever find any substitute for its 
comforting grace. The wider and the deeper our 
experiences of the world, the fuller is our realization 
of the superiority of this blessing, and the keener is 
our sense of its rarity. 

“ We long for tenderness like that which hung 

About us, lying on our mother’s breast ; 
A selfless feeling, that no pen or tongue 
Can praise aright, since silence sings it best : 
A love, as far removed from passion’s heat 
As from the chillness of its dying fire ; 
A love to lean on when the failing feet 
Begin to totter, and the eyes to tire. 
In youth’s brief hey-day hottest love we seek, 
The reddest rose we grasp,—but when it dies, 
God grant that later blossoms, violets meek, 
May spring for us beneath life’s autumn skies! 
God grant some loving one be near to bless 
Our weary way with simple tenderness!” 

God manifests himself toward his children in ten- 
derness. No human heart need lack for this grace, 
in the hour of its early or its later longings. “As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you,” is God’s assurance of tenderness. It is “ because 
of the tender mercy of our God” that Jesus Christ 
is sent to “ be touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties ;” and so to be in sympathy with us at all points 
of our trial and our need. And because of God’s 
understanding of the universal craving for tender- 
ness, his injunction comes to usall: “ Be ye kind one 
to another, tenderhearted, forgiving each other, even 
as God also in Christ forgave you.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is pleasant to know that our opinion on matters of 
fact and doetrine is valued by our readers; but we have 
no desire to be considered an authority above the simple 
text of the Bible. Where that is plain, we rest on it 
absolutely, and we want all our readers to do the same. 
An Ohio correspondent writes ; ; 

Please inform me through The Sunday School Times if Paul 
raised any one from the dead. See Acts 20: 9-12. 

All we can say about that is, that the Bible says he 
did ; and we have no reason for doubting it. Eutychus 
“ fell down from the third loft, and was taken up dead.” 
How he could be “taken up dead” unless he were dead, 
we can’t imagine. After this the young man ate bread 
and talked a long while, and went away “alive.” This 
looks as if he didn’t stay dead. As for Paul’s part in it; 
he went down from the third loft and threw himself on 
the dead man, and having done this he declared that the 
young man’s life was in him ; and the young man’s eating 
and talking after this, go to show that Paul was correct, 
The young man’s life was in him when Paul said it was, 
but it wasn’t in him when he was taken up dead. In 
the absence of any later or contradictory revelation, 
that seems to be a pretty clear case. Where is the 
trouble ? = Neate sane” 

It would be of little use for us to provide lesson-helps 
for “the average Sunday-school teacher” alore. If we 
did that, a very large proportion of our readers would be 
unprovided for. Many of these are way above the average, 
and many of them are below it. Our purpose is to meet 
the wants of all classes, by helps of different nature and 
grade. President Woolsey’s Critical Notes are watched 
and valued by theological professors, by pastors, and by 
the more intelligent and studious laymen on both sides of 
the ocean. Of this we have evidence in many ways. 





Here, for example, is a word in point from the Rev. Dr. 
T. W. Chambers, of the Bible Revision Committee, as 
follows : 


May I interject a remark upon asentence in President Wool- 
sey’s Notes on Mark 6: 45-56? In commenting upon verse 51, 
he refers to the parallel statement in Matthew 14: 33, ‘“ they 
that were in the boat worshiped him,” and expresses some doubt 
as to who is intended by the phrase. I think that most of the 
critics agree that the reference is to the boatmen or crew, as 
distinguished from the disciples. This fact is of little impor- 
tance in itself, but has interest in view of another fact, namely, 
that if this be so, then there isno record anywhere in the Gospels 
that the disciples worshiped Christ, that is, paid him divine 
honors; until after the resurrection, when it is explicitly stated 
by Matthew (28: 17) that they did. If this be so, it helps to 
illustrate the unbelief and hardness of heart with which the 
Master upbraided them (Mark 16: 14), and also the undefined 
glorification of his person after the resurrection, which van- 
quished every doubt, and made all feel what Thomas said, 
“ My Lord and my God.” 


If only we could show an easy way of doing a hard 
thing, or could tell of one way of meeting all difficulties, 
how many persons we could help. But there is the 
trouble. When we have given our advice in a certain 
case, it is pretty sure to be found that a good deal of 
work is involved in doing a good deal of a thing; and 
that what is just suited to one person is not suited to 
another. Here comes a call from an Indiana reader for 
counsel where no simple set of directions will be sure 
to meet the case. He says pleasantly : 

Your “ Open Letters” are very good; or I ought to say, the 
answers are. I have one question to put in the list for some of 
your “ friends of children” to answer, and that is: How can 
a family of children from three to ten years of age, be best 
entertained Sunday afternoon? If that does not puzzle “‘ Open 
Letters,” or anybody else, I am badly mistaken. 

Well now that depends partly on what the parents 
think of “entertainment,” and partly on what is the 
children’s standard. A tamborine and twodrums, witha 
triangle and a watchman’s rattle, would entertain some 
home-circles that we know of. A Punch and Judy show 
would suit some others. Then again there are children 
who would be satisfied with building- blocks, and parlor- 
croquet. But our readers would probably not favor any 
of these agencies. In fact, we haven’t a doubt that 
some of our readers would reject the idea of “ entertain- 
ing” children on Sunday afternoon by any method. 
They would want the children controlled, held in subjec- 
tion, made to keep the Sabbath by being made to keep 
quiet. What they are after, is simply a matter of nerve 
and muscle on the parent’s part. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of that sort of liberty repressing. Our Indiana 
man, however, wants the children “entertained,” but en- 
tertained in the “ best” way, in a right way, for Sunday 
afternoon ; and in our opinion, that thing can be done; 
and is being done, in many homes every week. But in 
no home can this be done without downright work on 
somebody’s part. If children are going to be entertained 
in the best way, somebody must be their entertainer. 
Left to themselves, they will find entertainment ; but 
not of the best sort. Solomon said, “A child left to 
himself bringeth his mother to shame;” and Solomon 
had the right of this. That may be entertaining to the 
child, but it is not the best entertaining for the family 
asa whole. No; if you want to entertain children in 
the best way Sunday afternoon, you must give yourself 
up to the business; and you must prepare for it before- 
hand. You must sit down with them, and tell them 
fitting stories, or read to them in language which they 
can understand and enjoy. Or you can have a little 
Sunday-school of your own, with its singing, and its 
lessons, and its maps, and its blackboard, or slate, and 
its object illustrations; and all the children can have 
a part in this. Or you can set one group of the 
children at examining a book of Bible pictures, or 
one child at. explaining such pictures to two or three 
others ; and another group at a lesson of Scripture caras, 
with their stories or simple questions and answers. The 
very little children can have their Scripture pictures, or 
models, or blocks, or dissected maps—all different from 
week-day playthings, and known to them to be so. Then 
again the children can be set at picking out Bible places, 
or Bible characters, and arranging them alphabetically ; 
or they can have a share in the endless number of Bible 
puzzles or curious Bible questions, of which there are 
published collections. Of course there must be variety, 
a changing from one plan to another, hour by hour as 
well as week by week. And this will tax the patience 
and the endurance of any parent. But there is no other 
way of doing the best for children, in their religious 
training, than giving time and strength to them, as well 


as love. 
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THE GOOD HAND. i 

BY MRS. ANNIE B. C. KEENE. . 

According to the good hand of my God.—Neh. 2: & 
On the snowy, cradle pillows, 

Moans @ babe, our Golden-hair ; ? 

Lifting wistful eyes so often, } 


< 
To the hand that gives it care ;— \ 
Chafes the tiny, trembling fingers, 
Smooths the silken covering free: 
All, with nursing soft and tender,— 4 
Soft as stranger touch can be. \ 
\ 
Through the darkening hour I watched them, 
While the tears fell down my face; 
Stricken sorely—far from home-land, 
Fainting for such love and grace. 
Mother hands had long been folded 
From their cares, in sweet release ; 


Stranger fingers know no cunning 
To hush heart-pain into peace. 


Then, within that chamber’s stillness, 
Seemed a presence, known and dear ; 
And a voice of healing whispered, 
** My good hand is always near.” 
Quick, I leaned my heart upon it ; 
Bathed that pierced hand with tears ; 
And the morning broke in singing,— 
“In God’s hand till heaven appears!” 


Down the sunset-lighted chamber, 
Steals the mother from her rest ; 
Takes the chair beside the cradle, 
Lifts the babe upon her breast ; 
On the drooping head, caressing, 
Lays her hand, so saintly sweet ; 
Blessed babe—how full of rest, from 
Golden crown to weary feet! 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA. 
BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 


There is an interesting book entitled “The Makers of 
Florence.” Any of you who have been to that city, or 
may hereafter visit it, will not soon forget the view from 
the heights of San Miniato. Your eye is arrested, first, 
by that graceful dome above the massive old Cathedral ; 
then by the beautiful campanile at its side, springing up 
without one break from base to parapet, the colors of its 
varied marbles blending in exquisite harmony, Then 
you notice the quaint old palace of the Republic, and, 
among many other churches, 8. Croce guarding the dust 
of so many famous Florentines ; and the antique bridge 
that spans the Arno; and, nearer, the old walls and 
towers that once defended the city. Who were the 
builders? Not the hewers and masons who quarried the 
stones and laid them in their courses, so much as the 
minds that devised, the architects who planned. You 
think of Brunelleschi,who first dared to rival the ancients in 
poising that dome in mid air; and of Giotto, who saw that 
tower before one stone of it was laid; and as you look at 
the Palazzo Vecchio you forget the builder in Savonarola, 
who was confined in its tall turret; and you care little 
for the builders of 8, Croce compared with the poets and 
artists and patriots there enshrined. So you feel that 
the Fiorence you admire is not so much the city of 
ancient buildings, as of the great minds which made it 
illustrious ; and you hold that these were the true makers 
of Florence. But whence came they? We hear much 
of evolution. From what were thegreat men of Florence 
evolved? Must they not have been produced by a great 
people? Dida race of savages ever develop great poets, 
philosophers, statesmen? If the nation of the Greeks 
had not been highly cultured, where would have been 
Pericles and Phidias, Homer and Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, Socrates, Plato? Like is produced by its like. 
The lovely rose is to be found only on the healthy tree. 
The cluster of luscious grapes requires the well-grown 

,Vine. Great men are the efflorescence of a great people. 
Who then were the makers of Florence but those, how- 
ever obscure, who helped to raise the general tone of 
intellect and morality? And who are the makers and 
builders of the America that is to be, but you and such 
as you, the teachers of the children who will soon consti- 
tute that America? 

The culture of the intellect is not alone sufficient. 
Still more important is the inculcation of the principles, 
the formation of the habits, of truth, virtue, honesty, 
temperance, generosity, patriotism, godliness. These 
will best secure the advantages of intellectual culture, 
impart happiness to the scholars, and build up a noble 
nation. ; 

Suffer a word on one practical topic. What, both in 
England and America, chiefly mars the building of 
to-day? Is it not the prevailing intemperance? Is not 
this the chief cause of the abounding poverty, vice, crime, 





disease, and misery? Shall the same cause mar the 
America of the future? This depends instrumentally on 
you. Education of the intellect is not enough. It is not 
true that if we teach children to read they will not become 
victims to drink, An Oxford graduate came to me in 
vile and mean attire. But his speech at once revealed 


- his social position and culture. He said, “ It is useless 


to give me money. Watch, dress, every penny has gone 
for drink, and will go again.” After some time he signed 
the temperance pledge, and said with emotion. “Oh that 
my mother had seen this before she died.” Teachers, 
you may not be absolutely safe, whatever your culture, 
But if not for yourselves, will you not for the children 
you teach, practice and teach abstinence? In how few 
years those children will be tempted to place their feet 
in the stream that has hurried away in its strong tide 
thousands older and stronger than themselves. Can you 
not persuade them never to venture into that treacherous 
tide? You love the children you teach. Can you 
endure the thought of those pure merry faces becoming 
bloated with drink, those hopeful lives sacrificed to the 
Moloch of the day? For their sakes abstain. Let them 
never be able to say, ‘ Teacher drinks, why may not I?” 
Help them, then, by living counsel. Even in giving 
secular instruction higher truth may be taught inciden- 
tally. You can teach godliness and morality without 
delivering theological discourses or ethical lectures. 


.| Thus if even in day and secular schools, how much more 


in Sunday-schools, children may be encouraged in the 
practice of total abstinence. Where there is a will, there 
is a way. 

Oh, let there be the ready will, and the appropriate 
methods will not be lacking. Spare no pains, neglect no 
opportunity, ye makers of America, to render it worthy, 
and more than worthy, of the past or the present. Let 
not your devoted labors be counteracted by any omission 
on your part. I have seen a noble building imperiled 
by a bad foundation; a wall that once seemed solid, 
bowed and bulging by reason of some lateral pressure, 
and threatening destruction all around ; an ornate cement 
break off, and reveal the careless workmanship and 
deformity behind. Ye builders look well to your foun- 
dation. Use no untempered mortar. Place every stone 
straight and square. Above all, seek help from the 
Supreme Architect. Then build solidly and well the 
general level,—homes of love, purity, and joy; marts of 
honest trade, palaces of peaceful industry ; then in richer 
abundance and beauty than before will arise the cam- 
panile of a more lofty culture, the Ionic of a more 
expanded genius, the tower of a more magnanimous 
patriotism ; the spire of a more philanthropic devotion: 
these will rise higher than before because the general 
level will be higher; and the general level will be higher 
through the labors of you, the makers of the America that 
is to be. 





HEALTHFUL THEOLOGY. 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 


This is not the customary phrase. One more often 
hears, instead, such expressions applied to theology as 
orthodox, heterodox, Romish, Augustinian, Calvinistic, 
Arminian, or Socinian. Of late years, there begins to 
be a happy recognition of what is termed Biblical The- 
ology, in distinction from that which is essentially meta- 
physical. But we must remember that many of these 
distinctions depend upon one’s personal or sectarian 
opinions and relations; so that it has become a familiar 
saying that, on the lips of disputants, orthodoxy simply 
means my “doxy,” and heterodoxy means your “doxy.” 
Suppose we try a new title, which yet is not at all new; 
for it has the advantage of being the one used by the 
apostle Paul. Writing to his pupil Timothy, that ancient 
theologian, to whom all others must defer, commends, 
according to our two English versions, “sound doc- 
trine.” Against this expression, the Revised Version 
places in the margin, “Gr. healthful ;” and such a mar- 
ginal reference to the literal meaning of the original 
word is found six times in a similar connectiom in the 
epistles to Timothy and Titus; while twice we have the 
kindred word “healthy.” It is not without reason, then, 
that this expression, as characteristic of a true religious 
teaching or theology, may be regarded as a favorite one 
with that writer, who was chosen by the Holy Spirit to 
shape Christian theology. The value of it is, that it 
gives us a practical, rather than a philosophical, or a 
sectarian test. It puts us upon inquiring, not, Who 


originated, who teaches, or who endorses a particular 
system of doctrine? but, What is.its actual character 
and influence? Not, In what creed is it found? but, In 
what life does it result? Not, What is its reputation? 
but, What is its power? As we use the word “ health- 
ful” in a double sense, to denote that which is in health, 





and that which conduces to health, so we may understand 
Paul to commend such conceptions and utterances of 
religious truth as indicate a mind which is in health, 
and thus rightly perceives the truth, and those which 
are adapted to produce spiritual health in all who re- 
ceive them. Let us follow along the path thus opened 
by the significant phraseology of the apostle. What is 
a healthful theology? 

1. Zo be healthful, it must be scriptural. It is Bible 
truth which God has prescribed for diseased humanity,— 
Bible truth pure and undiluted. This will not be denied 
by professed Christians; but all do not clearly see what 
it implies. It implies something more than stating a 
dogma and annexing a string of supposed proof texts. 
Defenders of all the creeds do that, carefully selecting 
the passages which have the most favorable sound, and 
ignoring the others, or else putting upon them a forced 
interpretation. What is needed is such a view of truth 
as shall naturally include and easily use all the phrase- 
ology of Scripture, so that there shall not be a seeming 
gulf between the teaching of the Bible and the conclu- 
sions of our logic, and so that our professed explaining 
of familiar and important passages shall not appear 
rather to be an explaining them away. The very heart 
of the gospel must be in the doctrine,—that flavor which 
pervades every page of Holy Writ. Then it may not be 
said to us, as an intimate friend of Dr. Bushnell once 
said to him, “I can see a way to accept your philosophy, 
tolerably well; but your exegesis of Scripture, and espe- 
cially of the Epistle to the Romans, strikes me as utterly 
forced.” Our theology should come easily from Scrip- 
ture taken as a whole, and should carry with it the saving 
purpose, the sacrificial idea, the God-revealing plan, char- 
acteristic of the New Testament; otherwise the doctrine 
will be weak and morbid, and will spread disease rather 
than health. 

2. It must also have a healthful relation to the intellect. 
Theology appeals directly to the intellect. The Bible is 
for rational beings. It is truth offered to the mind for 
reception and use. It can be used only as it appears to 
be real, to accord with fact and reason ; not contradicting 
the one, or denying the first principles of the other. It 
is a branch of science, in which we are presented with 
well-substantiated facts, which are explained by the indi- 
cated principles and laws. So far as it Jacks solid founda- 
tion, cogent reasoning, and logical results, it is in a sickly 
condition, comes from an unhealthy intellect, and cannot 
recommend itself successfully to minds capable of vigor- 
ous thought. It is one of the marks of a divine life in 
Christianity that in every age it has produced great 
thinkers, that it has stirred the human mind to the very 
depths by its grand revelations and high problems, and 
that it has thus proved itself adapted to the intellectual 
wants of mankind. So far as special schools of theology 
and modes of theologic thought have stimulated inquiry, 
have given birth to teachers and preachers who quickened 
the mind of their age, and have established churches char- 
acterized by an intelligent faith, they have exerted a 
healthful influence, such as was to be expected from 
Christian doctrine. No dull, inert, soporific system, that 
appeals to prejudice, or superstition, or usage, or an- 
tiquity, or ecclesiastical power, rather than to earnest 
thought and rational conviction, can be “sound doc- 
trine” in the Pauline sense. It is intellectually un- 
healthy ; it will die itself, and it will kill its adherents. 

8. A healthful theology will beneficially affect the feelings. 
Some forms of doctrinal statement utterly fail to touch 
the heart, unless it be in some cases with horror. They 
are dry and juiceless,—all logic, and no sentiment. 
They start from abstract conceptions, and run through a 
desert to certain arid conclusions by modes of argument 
which nowhere touch human history, or personal experi- 
ence, in any perceptive or sympathetic manner. They 
illustrate the well-known reputation for “hardness of 
heart” which attaches to the “thorough-bred meta- 
physician. They are mechanical instead of vital, and 
treat spirit as if it were matter. Hence, common people 
conceive of a theologian as a dried-up specimen of a 
man, who has little interest in living persons, and is 
devoted to ideas solely, and who would see a world 
perish rather than change a point in his scheme. Paul 
was no such theologian. Doctrine with him was suffused 
with feeling. It set his soul on fire with love and zeal. 
It inspired him for work. It kindled a holy imagina- 
tion. It filled him with tender sympathy, and made 
him compassionate of sinful men, while jealous for the 
glory of God. The New Testament is full of theology ; 
but not of the dead, bare-bone, skeleton kind. Its doc- 
trine is alive with feeling, and is clothed in flesh and 
blood. Without losing its hold of the philosophers and 
thinkers, it has power with the common people, and 
inspires the poets, What « wonderful treatise, in this 
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respect, is the Epistle to the Romans! Its theology is 
of the definite, robust, unshrinking, self-consistent kind, 
as the fifth and ninth chapters prove; and yet what can 
excel the holy ardor, the ecstatic devotion, of the famous 
eighth chapter? This latter shows the glow of human 
feeling caused by the inward contemplation of the reali- 
ties embraced in a true theology. 

4. A healthful theology has constant growth. Life is ever 
productive. The tree shows its vigor by its increasing 
girth of trunk and length of boughs, and by its steady 
succession of foliage and fruit. This growth will be 
according to favoring soil and seasons. Theology has 
its varying soil and seasons, its winters and summers, its 
moisture and drought, its storms and calms, as biblical 
study, mental and moral philosophy, human history, and 
Christian experience, wax and wane. How could steady 
thought on great religious problems fail to secure ad- 
vanced results? How could improved scholarship be 
void of effect on biblical interpretation? How could 
instructive experience in presenting Christian truth be 
without fruit in modifying extreme statements? How 
could a better knowledge of the human mind be unac- 
companied by a better conception of the doctrines meant 
to describe and to influence it? How could riper and 
more varied types of piety consist with retaining ideas 
that originated amid unfavorable circumstances, which 
limited Christian life? A theology which would main- 
tain its own health, and do good to the world, must 
continually grow. 

5. A healthful theology will be capable of practical use, 
If its value is only in a seeming logical completeness, 
and its use is limited to the study and the professor’s 
chair, there is something false about it, It must be so 
eminently scriptural as to be good in the pulpit, in the 
conference-meeting, amid the scenes of a revival, by the 
bed of sickness and death, and in the hour of affliction. 
Professor Austin Phelps, in his recently published vol- 
ume of Homiletical Lectures, has wisely drawn attention 
to the fact that there is a form of theology which, though 
endorsed by great names and inserted in famous creeds, 
cannot be preached. It used to be claimed, with 
a certain degree of truth, that Christians, in preaching, 
were Arminians, and in praying were Calvinists. We 
need a theology of common sense, which can be sung 
and prayed and preached with equal ease,—a theology 
which will comfort the aged, nerve the vigorous, and 
be capable of honest though simple presentation to the 
minds of children,—a theology which will convince 
rather than repel the skeptic, will edify the saint, and 
will convert the sinner. This practical test of theology 
will finally decide the victory. Truth is in order to 
purity, and it takes more than rigorous logic, and more 
than rose-water sentiment, to make a theology which 
will do the work of a gospel, and thus préve to be the 
true one, There are, on this subject, instructive facts, 
at the extremes of opinion. A certain high and dry and 
stern “orthodoxy” has been found to be very limited in 
practical power. Revivals, biblical scholarship, and im- 
proved mental and moral philosophy, are killing it dead. 
On the other hand, a certain liberalistic theology, with 
high education and marked literary ability, is an utter 
‘ailure as a religion for the masses and the world. It 
has no revivals, it reporta few conversions, it sustains no 
foreign missions, its home efforts in that direction are 
feeble attempts at sectarian propagation in large cities 
where it has some advocates, and it falls back upon the 
idea that its mission is to a select circle of culture. How 
unlike is this to primitive Christianity! How lacking 
in elements of power! How impotent to convert the 
world! A healthful theology will be found to be “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God,” and “mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds,” 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





EVERY-DAY CHARITY. 
BY MARGARET COMPTON. 

“There is none righteous; no, not one.” “There is 
none good but one, that is God.” We read these texts, 
and think that we understand them. Nay, we go fur- 
ther, and recognize their truthfulness by remembering 
our own shortcomings, and straightway ask forgiveness 
for them. 

But the Bible was intended not only as an illustration 
of our own characters, but as a guide in estimating the 
characters of others. We do not expect to be perfect 
ourselves; we plead guilty to grave misdemeanors, ac- 
knowledging to our God and our own consciences what 
would damage our fair fame were we to admit the world 
into our confidence. But, when a brother’s failures are 
mentioned, we say, “I wouldn’t have believed it of him! 
How could he do it? I shall never think the same 





of him again, never/” And we don’t. Perhaps the 
fault is one we should not have committed, not because 
we were not possessed of sufficient natural wickedness, 
but because what tempted him would never have tempted 
us. Inherited weakness, physical or mental, looseness 
in parental discipline, or—shall we say it?—a higher 
cast of mind than ours, may have led him to stumble. 
He may have fallen because he went about with his head 
in the clouds. This last is especially hard for us to 
believe. 

The common law is more just in such cases than indi- 
vidual judgment, for it provides that a man shall be 
tried only by his peers. Our superiors are much more 
apt to be judged harshly than our equals. It is human 
nature to feel a sort of satisfaction in finding or placing 
them on a level or lower than ourselves. 

The answer to skeptics who sneer at our heroes is just, 
namely, that they should be judged with due reference 
to the spirit and influence of the times in which they 
lived. While ready with the answer, we should not fail 
to apply it ourselves when we receive fresh shocks of 
that nature. 

It is a common practice for teachers to imbue scholars 
with the idea that their church has kept itself unspotted 
throughout the ages. When we are old enough to read 
and examine for ourselves, to weigh evidence given by 
opponents, and to form our own opinions, we are appalled 
to find that our church consisted of human beings who 
did very much what their neighbors did. They were 
meek and lowly and faithful and sincere under persecu- 
tion; but abused power, when it was put into their hands, 
almost as badly—not quite—as those who preceded them. 
Of course, there were excuses for us; none for the others. 

My dear friends, how long will it take for the mass of 
church-members, and the world at large, to recognize the 
fact that human nature is now “as it was in the begin- 
ning, and ever shall be;” that the regenerate man is a 
man, with passions like the unregenerate, the only dif- 
ference being that down in his heart is a regulator, which 
doesn’t always let regulate ? 

It used to be the fashion for great artists to set up their 
patrons as models for the saints, their wives for Madonnas, 
and their children for the infant Christ or St. John. It 
used to be the fashion for the poets, under the transparent 
guise of a Greek name, to lavish flattery, whose ground- 
work was the statement that the fair one was perfection, 
upon women of whom the less we know the better. Now, 
paituters and poets vie with each other in picturing home- 
life and domestic scenes, The broad-faced, good-natured 
Dutch woman is no longer set before us as the type of the 
Virgin, but is seen in bodice and short gown in her own 
spotless kitchen, engaged in her customary occupations. 
The children are romping in the door-yard, or are engaged 
in realistic mischief. A sense of peace and happiness 
comes over us when we look at the one, and a gentle feel- 
ing towards all children when we see the other. 

So, if we could learn more about the saints and martyrs, 
if we could on'y focus them down to life-size, we should 
not be so anxious to deny their shortcomings, or be so 
shocked to discover them ourselves. 

To return to the subject of the inconsistencies ot those 
about us. We should apply the same rule to them as to 
those whose memories we consider it our duty to shield. 
We should take into account their circumstances, their 
peculiar dispositions. It is hard for the one who con- 
demns another inconsiderately to believe that another 
may draw good from that which would yield only evil to 
himself; and yet it is his duty to recognize that fact, and 
to judge accordingly. 

An elder, a deacon, a pastor, has been convicted of 
petty falsehood, of freaks of temper, of dishonorable 
dealings. The alacrity with which a reporter announces 
that a defaulter was a secretary or treasurer in a church 
or Sunday-school needs no comment. We would only 
remind him that, in the time of our Lord, there was one 
hypocrite out of twelve, and he was the man chosen to 
be the treasurer. The care of money is like the crucial 
acid, which will blacken any counterfeit coin. 

Never having swerved from the truth ourselves; never 
having exaggerated, misrepresented, coddied our con- 
sciences into believing that the statement that “black 
was white” was, under the circumstances, substantially 
correct, and capable of a truthful interpretation ;—being 
perfectly free from any such transgression, I say, we have 
a right to fling the stones of abuse at our neighbor, and 
so kill the life—the genuine Christian life—that is in 
him. 

As to temper, call upon his family physician, or his 
bookkeeper, or question those who were in the employ 
of his ancestors, and then remember that “What’s done 
we partly may compute, but never what’s resisted.” 

Did you ever notice tiny white specks on a photo- 





graph? They come in the process of printing. Some 
dust must fall upon the negative, and every speck of 
dust leaves a corresponding white spot on the paper, 
because it keeps the sun from striking through that 
point of the glass. Photographs printed under cover 
are much freer from them than those printed out of 
doors, But, let the printer strive as he will, some dust 
falls on every one. In well-finished pictures, the defect 
is remedied by careful retouching with india-ink ; but 
an experienced photographer can always detect them. 
Pluck any leaf from any tree in the summer time, and 
examine it minutely. None is perfect; no, not one. 
Shall we draw the moral, or leave you to infer it? 
It is comprised in the title,—the bringing of the great 
elemeat of our religion, “ Charity,” into every-day life. 





THE DUTY OF FORGETTING. 


BY H. T. SCHOLL, 


Too many professing Christians are handicapped by 
the past. With memories burdened by words and deeds 
of times gone by, they are retarded in the heavenly race. 
To secure the prize they must henceforth forget “those 
things that are behind,” allowing nothing to interfere 
with their whole-souled pressing towards the mark. 

Success has proved a hindrance to churches and indi- 
viduals. Past achievements have engrossed the attention, 
and the duty of the present has been neglected. This 
church has been blessed with a great revival. For weeks 
the event has been the main topic of conversation. 
Satisfied with the momentum acquired, further effort is 
discontinued. Erelong the church comes to a stand- 
still, and eventually drifts backwards. That society once 
gave liberally, gave so much heretofore that they rest 
satisfied with their then contributions, and proudly refer 
to them as if they were under no obligation to ‘give now. 

Individually, as well as collectively, we are to forget 
the things behind. Because we read the Bible faithfully 
in the past, it will not do to slight it now. Because we 
communed earnestly with God while the Holy Spirit 
hovered over the community, we are not warranted in 
neglecting the closet now. The fact that we once attended 
all the church services regularly, is no excuse for willfully 
absenting ourselves from any at present. 

No man had better reasons for resting satisfied with 
past achievements than Paul; but with the past he was 
not satisfied. When writing to the Philippians, he had 
not grasped the prize. Forgetting, therefore, the things 
behind, he continued to press towards the mark. 
~ We have not reached the goal. We have, perhaps, run 
nobly hitherto; but, till the race is won, there is a possi- 
bility of failure. We cannot afford to pause in our 
onward flight, and waste time, strength, and breath, by 
leaping exultantly and shouting “ Victory!” 

While some are hindered by success, others are 
retarded by brooding over failure. This man tried to 
take part in the social meeting, but some demon with 
hands upon his shoulders held him down. On one ocea- 
sion he gained his feet, but forthwith tremor seized him, 
and he was powerless to collect his thoughts or speak 
grammatically. Have you noticed the sad expression of 
that Sunday-school teacher? Her class has seemed 
intractable. The seed has been carefully selected; with 
prayer and tears it has been softened, but the soil on 
which it was sown appears hard, like the beaten foot- 
path. Even the tiny shoot, to say nothing of fruit, has 
been looked for in vain. Mark how sorrow broods over 
the furrowed features of that mother in Israel! Her 
husband is out of Christ, and prayers, tears, words of 
warning or exhortation have failed to save the loved 
one. The daughter of that godly elder madea confession 
of Christ, and for a while ran well. She has, of late, 
discarded the Bible for novels, cioset prayer is neglected, 
and loose rein is given to the wildest fancies when others 
are pleading at the Throne of grace. ¢ 

Oh yes; there are discouragements, there have been 
failures, but we are not to let these retard us in our race. 
When the runner stumbles, and falls, he does not rise to 
a sitting posture, and idly rock to and fro, bemoaning his 
mishap. Nay! he regains his feet with the utmost dis- 
patch, and devotes all his energies to the making up of 
lost time. 

Among the past things to be forgotten are bereave- 
ments. What reader of this article has not stood by an 
open grave while the body of a loved one was being 
lowered into the ground? We strain our ears in vain to 
catch the patter of tiny feet. The lips which were often 
parted by the words “ papa, mamma,” have for months 
been silent. The plump little arms which twined in lov- 
ing embrace about the parents’ neck have ere this become 
a prey to corruption. Then, there is the youth upon 
whose assistance the father counted, and about whom the 
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tendrils of the mother’s heart twined so closely. We 
seek him, but he is not to be found; we call him by 
name, but he does not answer. He has gone, and the 
place that once knew him knows him no more. 

“Who hath not lost a friend? ’’ One mourns the child, 
another the daughter grown; this one a brother, that one 
the husband, still another holds in fond remembrance a 
sainted wife. Many are the mutes about the house which, 
though voiceless, speak repeatedly of the departed,—the 
keys over which her fingers swept, the music she sang so 
well, the machine at which she stitched so patiently and 
neatly, the cage in which the pet canary hung, the books 
she read, and those over which she and her husband 
worked together. 

“ Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

We have not yet apprehended. That we may, in due 
season, grasp the prize, it becomes us practically to adopt 
Paul’s plan of action. We should permit nothing in the 
past to impede us. If successes gained are retarding us, 
let us pray earnestly for the spirit of humility ; if failures 
in our conflict with sin are causing us to lag, let us cry 
unto the Lord for pardon and sanctification; if we have 
been hindered by brooding over bereavements, let us with 
child-like trust cast all our care upon the infinitely wise 
and loving Deity, who so tenderly careth for all the 
members of his household. 











_/ FOR CHILDREN AT HOM 


THE STORY OF A POOR RICH WOMAN. 
BY DOROTHY REDWOOD. 


How well I remember my grandmother, sitting erect 
in her straight-backed chair beside her favorite window, 
her fine well-poised head and delicately cut featuressharply 
outlined against the casement. On this particular after- 
noon, of which I wish to spgak, she held her usual knitting 
in her hands, but, as she neither moved nor knitted, we 
children, who were grouped around an open fire in the 
room, concluded that she was asleep, and talked in 
whispers that we thought very low and soft. Betty, our 
colored cook, who had nursed us all when we were babies, 
and now scolded and petted us by turns, had just brought 
in a plate of her famous cookies, which we were enjoy- 
ing by the light of the cheerful blaze. Feeling very 
comfortable, as we drew our small chairs near the fire 
and partook liberally of the cookies, our tongues ran as 
children’s tongues are wont to run when they think no 
older person is listening. 

“‘ What are you going to be when you grow up?” asked 
my cousin Ralph, turning to my brother Jack. 

“Why, a stage-driver, of course! I’ll have four horses 
and a great long whip with asplendid cracker. I'll whip 
up my team, and away we'll go! You shall ridein it for 
nothing, Ralph,” said Jack, as seriously as if the team 
stood waiting at the deor. 

“ Yes, if I’m here,” replied Ralph. “I’m thinking of 
traveling all over the world. I am not quite sure whether 
I'll ge the North Pole, or to the middle of Africa.” 

“That would be fun too,” said Jack. “I wonder what 
these two girls want to be,”—with that slight touch of con- 
tempt in his tone that boys are wont to use in speaking of 
the occupations of girls. 

“T should like to have acake-shop,” said Elsie, promptly, 
“and make all the cakes and pies myself.” 

“We'll come to see you often, my dear,” said Jack 
encouragingly. i 

“Tl come in my carriage,” cried I, “ and order lots of 
cakes and good things, for I expect to be rich, and have 
plenty of dresses and jewelry and carriages. Betty says 
there’s a line on the palm of my hand that means money, 
so you see I shall be sure to have it. I intend to do just 
as I please, and have black cake and ice-cream for dessert 
every day. There’s is nothing in the world as nice as 
having plenty of money and new dresses all the time! ” 

“Dresses! That’s just like a girl; always thinking 
about dresses!” exclaimed Jack, with such energy that 
grandmamma stirred in her sleep, and said : 

“ Dresses, my dear; do you know how many dresses 
Queen Elizabeth had?” 

“No, grandmamma.” 

“About a thousand at one time; so the court chroni- 
clers tell us. Do you think they made her happy ?” 

“Not the dresses only,” I said, shaking my foolish 
little head; “but the money to buy them. Money makes 
people happy.” Then, when grandmamma looked as if 
she did not agree with me, I added quickly, “Of course, 





I don’t mean to spend it all on myself. I mean to be 
generous, and give a great deal to the poor.” 

“One need not be rich in order to be generous,” she 
answered. “The most generous people whom I know 
are poor in this world’s goods. The Bible talks of the 
deceitfulness of riches,” and taking up her well-worn 
volume, which was her constant companion, she read 
those words of the Lord Jesus that had always puzzled 
me when I heard them read in church. “ Verily I say 


/unto you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the 


kingdom of heaven. And again I say unto you, It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 


Hard _ words they seemed to me. I could not under- 
stand why rich people should be spoken of so; those 
whom I knew were nice and kind, all except old Mr. 
Scraggs, the miser of the village, whom the children 
disliked because he would not share his cherries with us, 
even when they were rotting on the trees. I knew what 
“ the eye of a needle” meant; it had been explained to us 
that the needle was a small gateway. While I could 
readily see why it would be hard for cross, old Scraggs, 
with his great money-bags, to squeeze through the narrow 
gateway that leads into the kingdom, I wondered why 
the kind and gentle Lord Jesus should speak so of all 
rich people. My eyes, raised to her face with eager ques- 
tioning, must have asked just what I wished to know, 
for grandmamma continued, “It seems to me that it is 
not with any thought of particular blame or anger that 
the Lord Jesus speaks thus of the rich; but knowing the 
effect of riches on the heart, he had an especial word of 
warning for those poor rich people who were in danger 
of having their hearts hardened by their large possessions. 
Let me tell you a little story that will explain to you 
what I mean. It is about an old woman in an English 
almshouse. This old dame, Mrs. Grey, was rather better 
off than her neighbors, having a nephew who, out of his 
earnings, allowed her sixpence a week for pocket money,” 

“ Only six cents!” cried Jack. “ And for a grown-up 
woman; why, I have that much myself!” 

“No, it was more than that; an English sixpence is 
equal to nearly twelve cents of our money. Not much, 
to be sure; yet, with this small income, Mrs. Grey not 
only kept a store of tea, sugar, and other dainties for 
herself, but was able to give occasional tea-parties, to 
which she invited her particular friends among the old 
dames, They enjoyed their tea together, and doubtless 
had many a dish of gossip over it. 

“ One bright day, that is, the brightest kind of a day 
that comes in sombre London, a serious looking gentle- 
man in a black coat came to see Mrs, Grey, and, after 
spending a full hour in her little room, went away look- 
ing as solemn as when he arrived. Not so Mrs. Grey, who 
followed him to the door, smiling and courtesying as low 
as if he had been the Lord Chancellor. Soon after a 
large package arrived for Mrs. Grey. Of course, her 
neighbors were much excited, and all anxiety to know 
what was going onin herroom. Oneold dame, who peeped 
in at the window, saw Mrs. Grey strutting about before her 
small looking-glass arrayed in a rich purple silk dress, a 
velvet mantle, and a gay bonnet, with a great white 
feather on one side that looked strangely out of place as 
it nodded and waved above her withered old face. As she 
stood there, admiring herself and her fine feathers in the 
glass, the poor old lady looked very much like a gor- 
geously plumed parrot ; and the friend who was peeping 
ran away and said that Mrs. Grey had gone crazy. Small 
wonder that she thought so; but where had the fine 
clothes come from? This set the old dames to wondering 
whether she had hada visit from a fairy godmother. 
Soon after this, Mrs. Grey invited her neighbors to spend 
the evening with her. This time, although she received 
them in a gay silk gown, no tea was handed to them ; 
but they were not surprised at this, and said among them- 
selves that no wonder her head was turned, for they soon 
learned that Mrs. Gray had come into a fortune, . This 
is what the serious-looking man had come to tell her. 

““Now for the moral of my tale. Mrs. Grey was no 
longer sociable with her friends, but spent all Ker time 
fretting and worrying about the handsome house that had 
been left her, fearing that some thief might break in and 
steal, or that moths might injure the elegant carpets that 
had not been hers a week before. There were no more 
pleasant tea-drinkings in her little parlor, and when she 
left the almshouse, which she did a few days later, 
wrapped in silks and velvets, there was only one old 
dame to stand by the carriage and wish Mrs. Grey ‘God 
speed.’ The others would have been glad to wish her 
well, for they were kind-hearted old women ; but in 
these few days of prosperity Mrs. Grey had treated them 
very rudely,—thinking that her money and her fine 
clothes made her superior tothem. This one old dame 





was something of a flatterer, and as she stood courtesying 
and saying ‘How sweet you look, ma’am, in your beau- 
tiful clothes!’ this silly old woman, who looked more 
like a parrot than ever, smiled on her, and, with a toss 
of her plumed head, said, ‘Thank you, my good woman ; 
you'll find a ha’pennyworth of tea, and a ha’pennyworth 
of sugar in my cupboard; take them for yourself,—they’re 
of the best,’ and with the air of one who has given a 
handsome present, she ordered the coachman to drive 
away, not once glancing back on the scene of her past 
life. Never again did Mrs, Grey invite her former neigh- 
bors to sup with her, although she could now have given 
them black cake and ice-cream, instead of the single cup 
of tea that she had once been pleased to offer them.” 

I laughed to hide my confusion, for 1 now knew that 
my grandmother had heard all my foolish speeches. 
Without noticing my blushes, she added softly, “‘ Riches 
do not harden ai! hearts, my dear, as they did Mrs. Grey’s. 
Those who hold them asa good gift of God, to be used 
for his service, find them a means of blessing to themselves 
and others.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


WELCOMING A PASTOR. 


Every pastor is just as truly the pastor of his Sunday- 
school as of any other department of his charge. When 
he comes to assume his charge, he should have a welcome 
from the Sunday-school, as well as from the rest of bis 
flock. This tends not only to make his advent pleasant, 
but also to impress the children with the thought that 
he is their spiritual leader. 

On the coming of its new pastor, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-school of Danbury, Connecticut, John W. 
Osmanv, superintendent, prepared a welcome for him, 
making it a part of its usual order of service. The por- 
tion of the service which related to the reception of the 
pastor was as follows: 

WELCOME TO OUR PASTOR. 

Section 1.—Whosover shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. 

Section 2.—How, then, shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? And how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard ? 

Section 3.—How shall they hear without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach except they be sent ? 7 

Assistant Superintendent.— And I will give you pastors which 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding. 

Superintendent.—Receive him, therefore, in the Lord with 
all gladness. 

Welcome song by the Primary Class, 

School sing (tune, Duke Street) : 


We bid thee welcome in the name 
Of Jesus, our exalted head ; 

Come as a teacher,—so he came ; 
And we receive thee in his 


Remarks by the Pastor. 








GIVING REWARDS IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 

While disapproving of prizes in the Sunday-school, we 
have taken no exception to a wise system of rewards. 
As in accord with our views on this point, Mr. D. C. 
Taylor, of New York, reports to us his method of stimu- 
lating scholars to effort, punctuality, and good behavior. 
It will be seen that this is calculated to accomplish the 
result aimed at in prize-giving, while it avoids its possi- 
ble evil consequences. In his school, Mr. Taylor has 
established “ Sunday-school Bands of Honor,” having 
the following titles and conditions of membership: 

BRIGHT AND EARLY BAND.—Those never late during three 
months and afterwards, nor absent without good cause. 

BanpD oF Goop BEHAVIOR.—Those who are attentive, 
orderly, polite, and gentle every Sunday during three months 
and afterwards. 

BRINGING IN BAND.—Those who bring in one or more new 
scholars. 

BAND OF BENEVOLENCE.—Those whe every Sunday, for 
three months and afterwards, give money to the school, to be 
used in doing good. 

BIBLE BAND.—Those who every week, for three months and 
afterwards, do their best to study and recite the lessons of the 
school, 

BAND BRIGHTEST AND BEST.—Those who are members of 
all the other bands. They shall be the superintendent’s guard 
of honor, and in any general entertainment or distribution of 
gifts shall be entitled to special distinction. 

Band membership is forfeited by any failure to comply 
with the above conditions, and requires a new start,— 
except in case of absence with good cause. In the latter 
case, all missed recitatiens and contributions have to be 
made good. A roll of each of the bands is kept posted 
in the school- room. Perhaps other superintendents will 
feel like trying this Band idea. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1882.] 





1. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve...........--«000«--«+- Mark 6: 1-13 
2 April 9.—Death of John the Baptist ..............--.s000-- Mark 6: 14-29 
8. April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed.................--.-++- Mark 6: 30-44 
4. April 23.--Christ Walking on the Sea.........-.-..... ----»Mark 6: 40-56 
6. April 30.—The Tradition of Men...............--...-+++---- Mark 7: 1-23 
6. May 7.—Suafferers Brought to Christ... .... Mark 7: 24-37 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees............---.....- Mark 8: 1-21 
%. May 21,--Seeing and Confessing the ‘it sca RB: Mark 8: 22-33 
9. May 28.—Following Christ..... heabscede Cbdnsecccescce Mark 8: 34-38; 9:1 
10. June 4.—The Transfiguration ........-..--..---ceceseseeeeee Mark 9: 2-13 
11. June 11,—The Afflicted Child... ..........0.-ncecescnnenceeee Mark 9: 14-32 
12. June 18,—The Child-like Bellever................-0..-.-+-. Mark 9: 33-50 


12. June 2%5.— Review. 


LESSON 6, SUNDAY, MAY 7, 1882. 
Tirte: SUFFERERS BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 
LESSON TEXT. 


{Mark 7: 24-87.] 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


24, And from thence he arose, 24 And from thence he arose, 
and went into the borders of Tyre | and went away into the bor- 
and Sidon, and entered into a| dersof Tyre'andSidon. And 
house, and would have no man he entered into a house, and 
know &: but he could not be | would have no man know it: 
hid. | 95 and he could not be hid. But 

%. For a certain woman, whose = straightway 2 woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean | little daughter had an unclean 
spirit, heard of him, and eame | spirit, having heard of him, 
and fell at his feet. — | came and fell down at his feet. 

26. The woman was a Greek, & | 26 Now the woman was a *Greek, 
Syrophenician by nation; and a 8yropheenician by race. And 
she besought him that he would| she besought him that he 

east. forth the devil out ef her would cast forth the * devil out 
Pr B 27 of her daughter. And he said 

27. But Jesus said unto her, Let! —_ unto her, Let the children first 
the children first be filled: for it be filled: for it is not meet to 
is not meet to take the chil-, take thechildren’s* bread and 
dren’s bread, and cast it unto the 28 cast it to the dogs. But she 

answered and saith unto him, 

28. And she answered and said; Yea, Lord: even the dogs un- 
unto him, Yes, Lord: yetthedogs| der the table eat of the chil- 
under the table eat of the chil- 29 dren's crumbs. And he said 
dren's crumbs. | unto her, For this saying go 

29. And he said unto her, For| thy way; the *devil is gone 
this saying go thy way ; the devil | 80 out of thy daughter. And she 
is gone out of thy daughter. | wentaway unto her house, and 

80. And when she was come to | found the child laid upon the 
her house, she found the devil| bed, and the * devil gone out. 
gone out, and her daughter laid | 31 And again he went out from 
upon the bed. the borders of Tyre, and came 

$1. And again, departing from through Sidon unto the sea of 
the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he| Galilee, through the midst of 
came unto the sea of Galilee, | 82 the bordersof Decapolis. And 
through the midst of the coasts they bring unto him one that 
of Decapolis. was deaf, and had an impedi- 

82. And they bring unto him; mentin his speech; and they 
one that was deaf, and had an beseech him to lay his hand 
impedimont in his speech; and | 38 upon him, And he took him 
they beseech him to put hishand| aside from the multitude pri- 
upon him, |  vately, and put his fingers into 

88. And he took him aside from | his ears, and he spat, and 
the multitude, and put his fin- | 34 touched his tongue; and look- 
gers into his ears, and he spit, and ing up to heaven, he sighed, 
touched his tongue; and saith unto him, Ephpha- 

84. And looking up to heaven, | 35 tha, that is, Be opened. And 
he sighed, and saith unto him, | his ears were opened, and the 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. | bond of his tongue was loosed, 

35. And straightway his ‘ears 86 and he spake plain. And he 
were opened, and the string of| charged them that they should 
his tongue was loosed, and he) tell no man: but the more he 
spake plain. charged them, so much the 

86, And he charged them that! more a great deal they pub- 
they should tell no man : but the 87 lished it. And they were be- 
more he charged them, so much | yond measure astonished, say- 
the more a great deal they pub- | ing, He hath done all things 
lished it; well: he maketh even the deaf 

87. And were beyond measure to hear, and the dumb to speak. 
astonished, saying, He hath done itbinta 
all things well; he maketh both | 4 some ancient authorities omit 
the deaf to hear, and the dumb and Sidon. 2 Or, Gentile. 3 Gr. 
to speak. demon. 4 Or, loay. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and Our Duties. 
Lesson Topic: We may Come Confidently to Jesus with Every Trouble. 


1, Faith Rewarded, v. 24-30. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. Speech Restored, v. 31-35. 
3. Wonder Evoked, v. 36, 37. 


Gouipren Text: The Lord is good to all: and his tender 
mercies are over all his works.—Psa. 145: 9. 


Darty Home REaApINGs: 
M.—Mark 7 : 24-37. Sufferers brought to Christ. 
T. —Gen. 22: 1-18. Faith tested. 
W.—Heb. 11: 1-18. Faith honored. 
T, —Isa. 50:49. God's gift of seasonable speech. 
F, —Jas, 3; 1-12. God's gift of speech abused. 
$.—Job 26; 1-14. Wonder evoked by God's power. 
$,—Psa. 77; 11-20, Wonder eveked by God's ways. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. FAITH REWARDED. 
1. The Prayer of Faith: 


A certain woman , . . came and fell at his feet: ... and 
besought him that he would cast forth the devil out of hey 


daughter. 


™Have mercy on me, O Lord... my daughter is grievously vexed 
(Matt. 15 : ; 3), 

Simon's wife’s — lay sick of a fever; .. 
of her (Mark 1: 30). 

Is any or among you... let.. 
(James 5: 

Heseklah’ sick vote death . 
wept sore (Isa. 38 : 1-3). 


2. The Testing of sn ¢ 


Jesus said . . . It is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
to cast it wnto dogs. 

God did tempt Abraham and said . Take . 
offer him for a burnt offering — 22: 1, 2). 


Then said the Lord I i . prove them whether they will 
walk in my law or no (Exod. 16: 
God left rr a try him that he ‘might know all... in his heart 


. the elders . . . pray over him 


.. prayed unto the Lord, and... 


. thy son... and 


(2 Chron. 32 
i. ee Lord A.M the heart (Jer. 17 : 10). 
hink ... not strange ... the fiery trial which is to try you 
qa Pee 4:12). 


3. The Triumph of Faith: 


Yea, Lord; yet the dogs . . . eat of the children’s crwmbs. 

Abraham . took the knife to slay his son Be en. 22: 10). 

Now I know that thou fearest God (Gen. 22: 

Abraham obeyed me. voice and nome m jth (Gen. 26 : 5). 

= not Abraha . justified .. . when he offered Isaac (James 
2:21 
4. The Reward of Faith : 

Go thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. . . . When 
she was come, she found the devil gone gut. 

hts: rayer of faith shall re the sick (James 5 : 15). 


am prayed and God healed (Gen. 20 : 17). 
aft Because thou hast not withheld thy son . . . 1-will bless thee (Gen. 
1 
When ( lie prayed, .. . the fire was quenched (Num. 11 : 2). 


Whatsoever we ask, we receive of him (1 John 4: 22). 
Il, SPEECH RESTORED. 
1. The Blessing Sought: 
They bring unto him one that . . . had an impediment in 
his speech, and beseech him to put his hand upon him. 
They come unto him, Seinaing: . one borne of four (Mark 2: 3). 
Whithersoever he entered .. . they Jaid the sick in the streets 


(Mark 6 : 56). 
They brought . the + ay. . that.. 


overshadow them (Acts 5: 
2. The Means Used: 


. the shadow of Peter might 


He put his ee hisears.. . spit, and touched his tongue. 

Take a aes of figs... fora plaster, - .. and he shall recover 
(Isa. 38 ; 21). 

Bring meal .. . cast it into the 


~ Ay! Kin $4: 41). 
Wash in Jordan seven times (2 10), 
He anointed the eyes of the blind. Ae with the clay (John 9 : 6). 
Anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord (James 5 : 14). 
3. The Blessing Granted : 
His ears were opened, . . . his tongue . . . loosed. 


Thou shalt speak, and be no more dumb (Ezek. 24: ved 

My mouth was opened . . . I was no more (Eze 33 : 22). 
The tongue of the dumb will vy CLT 35: 

Who hath made man's mouth? (Exod. 4: A ) 


Ill. WONDER EVOKED. 
1. Astonishment Expressed : 


They... were... astonished, saying, He hath done all 
things well. 

His name shall be called Wonderful (Isa. 9 : 6). 

Thou hast done wonderfui things (Isa. 25: 1). 

Thou art the God that doest wonders (Psa. 77 : 14). 

Who alone doeth great wonders (Psa. 126 : 4). 

The Lord dealt wondrously with you (Joel $3: 


26). 
The chief priests . saw the wonderful thi that he did, and 
. were sore displeased (Matt. 21 : 15). ae 7 


2. Miracles Recounted : 

He maketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak. 
re. . what things I have wrought... among them (Exod. 
1h aaa his marvellous works (i Chron. R-* 12). 

Tell it to the generation following (Psa. 48 18). 

Tell them how great things the Lord —_ done for thee (Mark 5 : 19). 


Oh oa 3 =m would praise the Lord . . . for his wonderful works! 
(Psa. 107 : 


10 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WE MAY COME TO JESUS WITH EVERY TROUBLE. 


1. Because Jesus Himself has Suffered : 
He was Made Perfect Through a (Heb. 2 : 10). 
He Suffered in i emptation (Heb. 2; 19) 
He has Felt Our In patties (Hep. &: 4:15). 
His Life was Suffered for Us (1 Pet. 2: 21). 
His Death was Suffered for Us (1 Pet. 2: 24). 


2. Because Jesus Came to Succor Us: 
He Came to Relieve - bn the Needy ¢Luke 4 : 18, 19). 
He Came to Seek the Lost (Luke 19: 0). 
He Came to Ransom ee ves (1 Tim. 2 : 5, 6). 
He Came to Die for All Men (Heb. 2: 


3. Because Jesus is Able to Help Us : 
All Power has been Given to Him me h. 1; 20-23). 
His Grace is Sufficient for Us (2 Co 2:9 
He is Able to Keep what we Commit to Him (2 Tim. 1 : 12). 
He is Able to Keep Us to the End (Jude 24). 


4. Because Jesus is Willing to Help Us: 
_ Invites the Weary to Come to Him Aa 11 : 28-80). 
He will Do Whatever we Ask Gonn ¢ 
me has Promised to be with Us (Matt. ig: Xo, 20). 
He Loved Us before we Loved (1 John ‘4: 19). 
He will Not Give Us up (Rom. 8 ;: 35-39). 


5. We Shouid Therefore Trust Wholly to Jesus : 
We Should Look to Him at All Times (Heb. 12 : 2). 
We Should be Content to Trust Him (Heb. 13: 5, 6). 
We Should Tell Him of our Every Care (Phil. 4 : 6). 
We should Cast all our Care u ‘fim ¢ Him (1 Pet. 5: 7). 
Let Us therefore go Boldly to Him (Heb. 4 : 16), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

Towe.—Early summer, A.D. 29; or some time before the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

PLace.—First, on a tour in Phenicia, near Tyre and 
Sidon ; then, in the Decapolis, or “Ten Cities,” south of the 
Lake of Galilee, and on both sides of the Jordan, 

Punsons.—Jesus ; a Phoenician womas who was born, or 


. anon they tell him ; 





who lived, in Syria; her danghter possessed of a demon; a 
deaf stammerer, or one deaf and dumb; the multitude. 
CrrcumsTaNcEs.—A journey of Jesus in search of rest, 
away from places where he was familiarly known ; the heal- 
ing of the Syrophenician woman’s daughter; the healing of 
the deaf and dumb. 
PARALLEL PassaGE.—Matthew 15: 21-31. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D,, LL.D. 


Verse 24.— And from thence he,arose: The last specification 
of time places our Lord in the land or plain of Gennesaret. 
As he was so near to Capernaum, it is natural to suppose that 
he went home, and there held the conversation with the 
Pharisees (7 : 1-16).—And went away inio the borders (or ter- 
ritory) of Tyre and Sidon: Another reading, less supported, 
has the conjjnes, or places adjoining the boundaries between 
the territories of the two cities. In this journey, he passed 
on the west side of the Jordan, toward the sea, through the 
land, apparently, once allotted to the tribe of Asher (Josh. 
19: 24-31). Sidon is added by the best manuscripts to the 
text, but may have been introduced from verse 31. These 
two Pheenician cities, after becoming a part of the country 
conquered by Alexander the Great, formed a portion of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria, and, when that fell, came under 
Roman supremacy. They were now prosperous, and con- 
tinued so, Tyre especially, for some centuries. It is probable 
that in this tract of country many Jews lived, although the 
greater part of the inhabitants were not Jews in extraction 
or religion. Our Lord may have visited them even before 
he began his messianic office; for Tyre was only about thirty 
miles from Nazareth. Both Greek and an Aramean dialect, 
like that of Judea, were there spoken.—Entering into a 
house, he wished no man to know it; and he could not be hid. 
It was not, then, a missionary tour, as Matthew 15: 21-28 
shows. He says to the woman who besought him to heal 
her daughter, “I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” A tour in carrying out his especial com- 
mission would have led him elsewhere. Matthew also uses 
the expression he withdrew into the parts of Tyre and Sidon 
(15: 21),—a word especially used of those who avoid, or 
escape from, the notice of others. This leads to the supposi- 
tion that he left the neighborhood of the Sea of Galilee to 
avoid the Pharisees, and perhaps to avoid Herod, for a time. 
He wished no man to know where he was at some place on his 
journey, because his work lay in a remote part of Judea, 
toward the south.—But he could not be hid: This is said in a 
popular way. He often escaped from, or hid from, his ene- 
mies (compare Luke 4: 20; John 8: 59; 10: 39). 

Verse 25.—But siraightway (right after he entered the 
house) a woman, whose little daughter had an unclean spirit, 
having heard of him, came and fell at his feet (in supplication, 
as to one who was able to do things above the power of man): 
Matthew speaks of her as saying, “Have mercy on me 
(pity me), O Lord, thou son of David.” Here we learn 
that, in these lands beyond the borders of Judea proper, a 
rumor of him had spread, and that he was held to be the 
Messiah. 

Verse 26.—-Now the woman was a Greek, a Syrophenician 
by race: She was a Greek in her former way of thinking—a 
Gentile—and belonged, as the word seems to mean, not to the 
Greek stock, many of whom may have settled in this region, 
but to Pheenicia, which formed a part of Syria. Matthew 
calls her a Canaanitish woman, a native of those parts, belong- 
ing to those Canaanites many of whom still remained after 
Joshua’s conquest. And she besought him that he would 
cast forth the demon out of her daughter (literally, Little 
daughter, as a term of affection. This diminutive is found 
only twice in the New Testament, both times in Mark). 
According to Matthew, the disciples, disturbed by her im- 
portunity, and perhaps looking on her with contempt as a 
heathen, said, “Send her away, for she crieth after us ;’ that 
is, Cure her child, and let her go, and save us from the 
notoriety and trouble she ,will occasion. What children 
they were themselves, looking only at the outside of the 
miracle, and not yet comprehending the patience and divine 
compassion of their Master, and the scrutiny with which he 
acted in each particular case of human need ! 

Verse 27.—Matthew and Mark each gives only a part of 
what our Lord said at this time. To the woman he: replied 
first, I was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; 
that is, that is my especial vocation, my province lies not 
here. She understood it well. But much more repressive 
of her hopes were the next words, Let the children first be 
filled, which corresponds with the words in Matthew, “I was 
not sent,” etc. But what does first be filled denote? It seems 
to mean, I must first attend to the wants of those who out- 
wardly belong to the kingdom of God,—to those who are 
nearer, and for whom the blessings of the kingdom of heaven 
are first to be offered. Then he adds, For it is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs (the little dogs). 
This, we may say, was an argument which our Lord himself, 
im the case before us, could not regard as valid. He uses it, 
not in order to teach, but to try the poor woman’s faith ; to 
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strengthen it, if she had any. It spoke of her ill-desert; it 
made her decidedly inferior to a Jew; if she accepted the 
justice of the comparison, she was ready for something better 
than outward healing. She accepted its justice, and turned 
the argument against him just as he desired. So her soul 
and her daughter both were healed. 

Verse 28.—The children’s crwmbs: That is, which they 
make in eating; what would not be a loss to any one; what 
falls from the table when the bread is broken up for the 
children. 


“Verse 29.— For this saying, go thy way; in Matthew, 
O woman, great is thy faith: This saying came from a heart 
full of faith, and not merely from an extreme sense of want. 
The instinct of faith, helped by her humility, rested on what 
she heard from Chris'; that which would have repelled 
another drew her to the source of help. She saw in his 
seeming reluctance a readiness to hear, and threw herself 
on his compassion. “In hope, she believed against hope.” 
This miracle is remarkable as being called forth by the 
faith of a heathen, and as being worked away from the 
presence of Christ, and of the person who exercised the faith. 
Such, also, were those of the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant (Matt. 8: 5-13) and of the nobleman’s son (John 4: 
46-54), although this man may have been a Jew. It was no 
doubt selected partly because it was wrought at a distance 
from the sufferer. The traits in the interview are so vivid, 
and so simply told, that they could have come only from one 
or several eye-witnesses. 


Verse 31.—Leaving the borders of Tyre, Christ journeyed 
through Sidon (that is, the Sidonian territory) to the Sea of 
Galilee, through the midst of the borders of Decapolis. Some 
have supposed tha! through Sidon means that he passed 
through the city so called. He would then have traveled 
northward along the coast from Tyre some twelve or fifteen 
miles to Sidon, and from thence made his way into the region 
called Decapolis. Of his route we know nothing, and, indeed, 
the extent of Decapolis on the north is not to be ascertained. 


Verse 32.—One that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech: The last six words answer to one in Greek, which 
literally means talking with difficulty. It is a rare word, ren- 
dered, by some, dumb ; but without sufficient reason, although 
used as a synonym once, in the Septuagint, for the word 
denoting dumb in Greek. 

Verses 33, 34.—And he took him aside from the multitude 
privately : (that is, not in a private way, but so as to be in a 
place by themselves). Our Lord took the deaf man aside, 
we may conjecture, in order that the man might not be dis- 
turbed and discomposed by the presence of the crowd. He 
could thus: have his whole attention turned towards the 
worker of the miracle instead of being divided between 
Christ and the throng. Thus faith could spring up the more 
easily, and a deeper impression be made.—And put his fingers 
into his ears ; and he spat and touched his tongue: Can we assign 
a reason for these outward accompaniments of a cure, which 
seem as if calculated to call the man’s thoughts away from 
the divine leader himself to the means employed (compare 
the more elaborate prescription given to the blind man in 
John 9: 6,7)? How different these cases from those others 
where he did not think even his presence or any word from 
him to be necessary either for the full effect of the miracle, 
or for the patient’s spiritual benefit. Meyer thinks that the 
signs brought the deaf man into “rap ” with Jesus, which 
is by no means unsatisfactory, if we explain the “rapport” 
as a bringing of the poor man into the feeling of an outward 
contact with himself. The man would thus forever associate 
the cure with what Jesus did; and the means were so inopera- 
tive in themselves, that the man could refer none of the 
benefit to them. Faith then would be called forth by the 
means, and not presented by them.— And looking up to heaven 
he sighed and saith, Ephphatha (that is, Be opened). This 
looking up to heaven has its parallel in his lifting up his 
eyes in prayer (John 11 : 41); his sighing, which denotes his 
sympathy for human woes, is parallel, perhaps, with his 
groaning in John, verses 33, 38; and his word here used with 
“Lazarus, come forth” (Ephphatha), is an Aramean form 
for Ethphathach,—open thyself, be open,—from a verb, very 
common in Hebrew. The miracle instantly followed the word. 
Why then did he utter it, if the man could not as’ yet hear, 
and none were within hearing? We may suppose that when 
the evangelist says took him aside from the multitude, he does 
not mean to exclude the presence of apostles, or of some 
apostles. The narrative so obviously comes from an eye and 
ear witness in its details, that this is rendered quite probable, 
and as a feneral rule he sought the presence of some imme- 
diate followers in performing his works of mercy. 


Verse 35.— And his ears were opened : The word meaning “to 
open,” or its compound, meaning “to open through” (which 
occurs here also in some manuscripts with less textual au- 
thority), means the removal of that which obstructs the pas- 
sage of the sound.—T'he bond of his tonque was loosed: The 
expression is metaphorical, denoting that the cause of the 
impediment was removed. As a bond prevents motion, 
until unloosed, so that which hindered the regular move- 
ments of the tongue, stood in the way until unloosed by Jesus. 
A beautiful instance of this figurative use of loosing a bond 





occurs in Luke 13 : 16.—And he spoke plain: Literally, cor- 
rectly, in the right, or normal way, as other men do. 

Verse 36.—And he charged them that they (that is, the multi- 
tude who remained not far off) should tell no man. Com- 
pare 1:45; 5:43. Here, as in the passages cited, Christ 
seems to have been afraid of the notoriety and temptation to 
vanity which might be encouraged by the news of the mira- 
cles. But the charge was given, it may be, also, in reference 
to the danger of great popular commotion and excitement. 
That it was ineffectual shows its reality. It is worthy of 
notice that he never gave any charge against the making known 
of his instructions. 

Verse 37.—The astonishment of the multitude, which is 
described as beyond measure great, seems to have been awak- 
ened by this miracle.—He hath done all things well. This is 
not to be taken as a general attestation of his works: all things 
means all things they had seen, and is limited by what fol- 
lows.— He maketh even . . . the dumb to speak : literally, those 
to speak who were without the power of speaking. 





THE SIGH OF JESUS. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.p. 


It has been recorded that our Lord Jesus Christ while on 
the earth “marveled” twice:—once at the greatness of a 
man’s faith (Matt. 8: 10), and once at the greatness of the 
lack of faith (Mark 6: 6). Twice, also, it is said that he 
“ groaned: ”—once at a man’s death (John 11: 33), and 
once at the same man’s resurrection (John 11: 88). And 
twice we read that he “sighed:”—once when he denied a 
miracle (Mark 8: 12), and once when he wrought one, 
(Mark 7: 34). Ofall the disciples Simon Peter alone, who 
is supposed to have given the facts of his Gospel to .Mark, 
seems to have noticed and remembered this. 

I. The general study of the story would furnish several very 
excellent and edifying lessons suggested by our Lord’s action 
in working this miracle upon the shore of Decapolis. 

1. We might note, earliest, the wide reach of the Master’s 
zeal (see Mark 7: 31). Jesus had just come from Tyre and 
Sidon, clear across in a heathen land; he was now in the 
midst of some Greek settlements on the eastern shore of the 
Sea of Tiberias. We see how he appears thus going upon a 
foreign mission. 

2. Then, next, we might dwell upon the need of friendly 
offices in- apparently hopeless cases (see v. 32). At least 
two very important things these neighbors or comrades did 
for the dumb stammerer who was healed that day: they 
“bring,” and they “ beseech.” We do not see how he could 
have reached his divine Helper or made known his wants 
without their assistance. 

8. We might also mention, just here, the manipulations of 
our Saviour as illustrating the ingenuity of real sympathy 
(see v. 33). It appears to have been a matter of care with 
Jesus that he should so vary his forms of procedure in work- 
ing these many miracles that people should never come to 
think he had any fixed or indispensable method of cure. In 
this case surely he employed the most commonplace and 
simple means for help. 

4. Even better still is our next lesson: we observe our 
Lord’s respect for every one’s private reserves of experience 
(see v. 33). In order to avoid the conspicuousness of the 
action, he took this stranger aside from the multitude. No 
doubt he wished the man to feel that he owed everything he 
received to this Galilean friend he had found. Jesus’ per- 
formance was so very simple that it required an almost child- 
like trust in a stranger, for one to suffer himself to be put in 
such circumstances, and remain content while a bodily 
infirmity like this should be treated. We shall surely do 
better always, when we bring souls to the Saviour, if we 
respect the delicacy of their organization, and take them 
aside. 

5. Now we notice the naturalness of all great services of 
good (see v. 34). The lesson which we learned before, 
when Jesus raised the daughter of Jairus, is repeated here: 
at the supremely majestic moments of his life, our Lord 
became simpler in utterance and behavior than at any other 
time. He fell back on the sweet and pathetic speech of his 
mother-tongue. 

6. Again: we learn here the risks of every high and new 
attainment (see vs. 35, 36). Imagination might be 
suffered to have a little indulgence, as we think of this deaf 
and dumb man so suddenly permitted to speak and to hear. 
What will he do with his gifts? He will be sure to hear 
some things now, in the unsuspecting companies who used to 
know him, which will hardly be to his edification. Before 
his relatives are accustomed to remembering that he can 
listen, they will blurt out some of the old comments upon his 
behavior. Deaf men lose a great deal, no doubt of it; some 
things they could afford to lose. And it comes to light in 
this story, also, that the fresh gift of articulate speech was 
rather abused by the man himself. His benefactor had some 
reasons for wishing the matter kept quiet. We feel that the 
dumb man strained his privilege of talking. 

Il. The singular peculiarity of this story, however, is what 
might be made the subject of more extended remark in 





a homiletic treatment. Three things meet us in their 
turn, 

1, A question stands at the beginning: Why did our Lord 
sigh when he was looking up to heaven? We are surprised 
in an instance like this, for the occasion was such as that we 
should expect him to rejoice rather than grow melancholy. 
He was at that moment about to confer a favor of the greatest 
magnitude, and relieve a trouble of the longest continu- 
ance. Every one is aware of the pleasure it gives to bring 
cure to a chronic weakness, or give a hope in the place of 
a humiliation. Somehow our Saviour seems depressed, and 
we look for a reason. But inthe narrative there is furnished 
not even so much asa hint for our help, It is always diffi- 
cult for any one to analyze the inner experience of Jesus to 
any degree that is satisfactory, because he brings it up to the 
surface of revelation so rarely. Possibly that is exactly why 
we prize so very much the occasions on which he permits us 
to look into his heart and understand him, 

2. We are left in this case to conjecture. And, in a general 
way, perhaps it would be enough to say that there was some- 
thing like an ejaculatory prayer in this sigh of Jesus’ soul ; 
but, more likely, there was in it the outbreathing of sad and 
weary sympathy with the suffering of a fallen race like ours. 

It may be he sighed because there was so much trouble in 
the world everywhere. What the Old Testament deemed 
characteristic of the Messiah (see Isa, 53: 4) the New Tes- 
tament deemed important enough to quote (see Matt. 8: 17) 
and apply directly to Jesus: “ Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses,’”’ It seemed impossible for him to go 
or to be anywhere without their bringing hopeless invalids up 
to him. 

It may be he sighed because there were many who made 
such poor work in dealing with their trouble. Men and 
women are not very brave in bearing pain. They are never 
extraordinarily ingenious in finding alleviations or extrica- 
tions. Most afflicted people think they have a wider claim 
and a deeper suffering than anybody ever had except Jere- 
miah whom they quote (Lam. 1: 12). 

It may be he sighed because he could not altogether allevi- 
ate the trouble he found. Some worries were quite beyond 
the reach of his power. He did not come to change the course 
of human affairs. Men are free agents; Jesus could not keep 
drunkards from killing themselves with strong drink if they 
would do it. It was not his errand on earth to crush in order 
to constrain. Afilictions are disciplines, and our Lord had no 
commission to abolish them. He came bringing the gospel, 
which in its own way would give relief; but for some things 
his tenderness would have to wait. So he must stand by and 
see those in tears and pain whom he tenderly loved. In the 
case of Mary and Martha his sympathy was so keen that he 
wept just as they did. 

It may be he sighed because the trouble he met always had 
its origin and its aggravation in sin. This was the one thing 
which his adorable Father hated, and against which he was a 
“consuming fire.” If men were obedient, there would be less 
worry. Ali those people that Jesus found in the cities of Pheni- 
cians and Greeks,as well as all that he knew in his own land, 
were condemned by the holy law of his Father. They were liv- 
ing in defiance of his commandments day by day. He wastry- 
ing to compel them to perceive this. But his parables hardened 
them. 

It may be he sighed because so few persons were willing to 
forsake the sins which made the trouble. He said once 
plainly, “‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” 
There was room for them in the love of a pardoning God. It 
strikes even us that the generation he found was singularly 
unamiable and unapproachable. But thoughtful Christians 
wonder after all whether it was any worse than this of ours. 
Greater light will fasten deeper responsibility, and our light 
is very bright. 

It may be he sighed because the spectacle of a ruined and 
rebellious world saddened him. When the old prophet came 
back from captivity and found Jerusalem in fragments—when 
Marius returned and sat down among the brokeu stones of 
Carthage—we are not surprised to be told that they wept, 
though both were brave men. But these give but feeble illus- 
tration of the passionate mourning of soul which must have 
swept over the mind and heart of Jesus, who knew what this 
earth had been when it came forth pure from the creating 
hand of his Father. No wonder he walked heavily depressed 
and mournful all through his career. 

3. It is time to end conjecture, and come at once now to the 
admonition we find here in the story. We need not lose our 
pertinent instruction in the picturesqueness of the scene; the 
rather, it may be hoped, that the counsels will gain force, 

Christians need more “sighs.” There was a day when 
Jehovah sent an angel with an ink-horn by his side through 
Jerusalem, to set a mark upon the foreheads of those who, in 
their sad hearts, kept up a great, masterful, pitiful yearning 
for sinners’ conversion, and a cry against the abominations of 
sin (Ezek. 9: 4). 

Christians must follow sighs with more “looking up to 
heaven.” They are “a royal priesthood,” and they have an 
office of intercession to exercise, The church will 
when the Saviour sees that “the priests sigh,” and “all the 
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people sigh,” and keep asking, “See, O Lord, and consider” 
(Lam. 1: 4, 11). 

Christians may cheer themselves with the prospect of a new 
life in which sighing shall be neither needed nor known. The 
Saviour shall then have seen of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied. “Then the ears of the deaf shall be un- 

stopped” without any further pitifulness ; “sorrow and sigh 
ing shall flee away” im. & 35: a0) 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


But he could not be hid (v. 24). Of course he could not be 
hid, Jesus can never be hid, in any home or in any heart, so 
that no signs of his presence shall be manifest to those outside. 
If Jesus is a dweller in your home, the light of his glorious 
face will be reflected in the faces of your children as they look 
from the windows on the street-passers; or it will stream 
through the crevices of the closed blinds, so that the cheer 
and joy that are within shall be indicated to those who are 
without. And if Jesus dwells in your heart, all who see you 
will be sure of the fact. They will not have to go to the 
church records, or to ask your pastor, in order to learn the 
truth on this point. There is an illuminating, and there is 
a transforming, power in the indwelling Christ, which can- 
not be hid. 

Let the children firet be fed (vy. 27). Not the “little ones,” 
but the sons and daughters of God’s family. This woman 
was asking help for a child; but not for a child of the peculiar 
family of Jesus the Jew. In the household of faith, as in 
every other household, the children have the first claim on the 
care and ministry of the parents. The real test of a parent’s 
fidelity, is not what the neighbors’ children think of him, but 
what he is thought of by his own children; not whether 
he can teach an infant class in the Sunday-school, or can keep 
a congregation of children alive while he addresses them, 
but whether he tells Bible-stories and conducts family-prayers 
in his own home, so that the little ones there have a good 
time while they are in good training. So in the church, the 
real worth of a pastor is in what he does for those who are 
already of his flock, rather than in his efforts for those whom 
he would be glad to have in it; in his feeding of his spiritual 
children, rather than in his service on the board of 
of an orphan asylum. If we are children of God by faith, 
then we are heirs of God through faith ; we have a first place 
in the possessions and in the plans of our omnipotent Father, 
There is comfort in this thought—to those who are God’s 
children by faith. 

Yes, Lord: yet—(v. 28.) Not because of what she was, but 
because of what Ae was, the Syrophenician woman had faith 
in Jesus, and that is the only sure ground of any sinner’s 
confidence. “Yes, Lord, you are right,” she seemed to say. 
“T'm not one of the Jewish family, I’m only a heathen dog. 
There is nothing in me to build a claim on, But you—you 
will never drive away even a dog that creeps up to you in 
love and hunger, and looks up longingly for a crumb that the 
children have no need of, Jam utterly unworthy; but you 
—you will not let me starve.” And “for this saying,” the 
poor woman had all she asked for. Just here she is an 
example of the believers; an example to us all. None of us 
are worthy. Our only claim must rest on our need and our 
Saviour’s goodness, Not what we are, but what he is, should 
give us confidence, as we come to him in our helpless want 
and longing. Even if, for a time, he seems to make an 
exception against us, and shows “a frowning providence” as 
a barrier to our relief, we may besure that behind this provi- 
dence “he hides a smiling face,” and that because he is what 
he is, he cannot fail to hear and heed our trustful cry, what- 
ever weare, Whatever we need for ourselves or for others, we 
may trust our Saviour for, not because of appearances, but in 
spite of appearances; not because of our worthiness, or of the 
worthiness of those for whom we intercede, but because of 
his unquestioned worthiness ; and to every seeming rebuff of 
his, our faith-filled answer may be: “Yes, Lord: yet—;” 
and for that answer our faith shall be honored of him. 

He took him aside; . . . put his fingers into his ears; . . . 
api dad lotehed his tongue; and looking up to heaven, he sighed, 
and saith, . . . Be opened (v. 33, 34). Here is a pattern of 
wise dealing ‘with those of darkened minds and closed lips and 
ears, A deaf-mute in those days was shut off from all sources 
of learning, save by the simplest natural signs. This one knew 
nothing of the law of Moses, or of the promises of a Mes- 
siah. Jesus took him just as he was, while he yet lacked even 
faith, having not come of himself, but being brought, to Jesus. 
To secure the man’s undivided attention, Jesus “took him 
aside from the multitude.” Then he “put his fingers into his 
ears,” made signs as if he would unstop those ears ; for unedu- 
cated deaf-mutes realize that they lack speech and hearing. 
“ Me spit, and touched his tongue ;” as if to say he would set 
that loose. “Looking up to heaven,” as if to show that help 
was to come from that direction, “he sighed,” as if in sympa- 
thy with and in prayer for the needy one. These simple 
signs seemed to say to the wondering deaf-mute : “ By 
power from on high, I can give you hearing and speech. Do 
you believe it?” The testing word “ Ephphatha” wasspoken. 
ee in him who heard it, it wrought the 





eure. Not a word yet about the law, or the prophets, or the 
doctrines ; only a testing of the faith in the simplest yet surest 
manner. No long training is necessary to fit a soul to trust 
its Saviour. Regeneration is not properly “the end” but “the 
beginning” of Sunday-school instruction—to be sought by 
the teacher in an appeal to the Saviour. Not indoctrinating 
now, and salvation by and by ; but salvation now, and then 
indoctrinating. Whoever thinks there is any better way than 
this, and acts on his conviction, differs with our Lord Jesus in 
both theory and practice. 

He hath done all things well (v.37). Hashe? They said he 
had ; but do we say so? Do we think so, whether we say so 
or not? He has done a great many things that we wouldn’t 
have had him do, if we could have had our way at the time. 
He has done some things that seemed, just then, to be any- 
thing but the kindest for us and for ours. _ Did helack in love, 
in any of these things? Did he ever make a noistake in his 
dealing with us, or in his doing for us? After all, if there 
is no question about his love or his wisdom, how can there 
be a question about his well doing up to this time? And if 
he has done all things well so far, ought we to doubt that he 
will do all things well in the time to come? If we once 
fairly realize that everything that Jesus does for us is well, 
we are already in the promised land of rest. If we doubt on 
this point, we are still in the wilderness. . 





TEACHING HINTS. 


Either of the two incidents recorded in this lesson would 
make a complete and most attractive lesson by itself. The 
two together are full of interest and of profitable teachings for 
any class. It may be better in some classes to give the chief 
prominence to one of the incidents, and in other classes to 
give the larger prominence to the other. 

Taken together, the incidents encourage to the fullest faith 
in Jesus under all circumstances. They show us that we may 
come confidently tohiminevery trouble. They suggest, more- 
over, the duty of trusting him in spite of appearances on his 
part, and of seeming hindrances on our side ; also the danger 
of being turned away from him just at the final testing point 
of our faith. And thus they are linked with the main thread 
of the quarter’s teachings. 

Every one of us needs the lesson which the incident of the 
Syrophenician woman teaches. None of us ean claim any 
right of help from Jesus because of what we are by birth, or 
character, or conduct. Unless we come to see this, and to 
admit it frankly, we are not in any state to have or to rightly 
seek needed help from the only Saviour. Salvation is all of 
grace, not partly of justice and partly of mercy. Yet there 
is a constant danger of leaving out this truth in religious 
teaching. At home and in the Sunday-school, children are 
often told to “ be good” in order to get to heaven; instead 
of being told to trust in Jesus, to come confidently to him in 
prayer and faith, in order that they may be good. They are 
told that Jesus saves good children, instead of being told that 
Jesus sayes children who are not good, but whom he wants 
to be good. This lesson brings out the truth, that help may 
be sought from Jesus because of what he is; not because of 
what the sinner is. 

The incident of the deaf-mute shows how ready Jesus is to 
adapt himself to the condition and needs of those who come, 
or who are brought, to him for his help. There was no such 
testing of the deaf-mute’s faith, as there was of the Syrophe- 
nician woman’s. On the contrary, the faith of the poor un- 
educated man was tenderly cultivated. Jesus gives to each 
soul the treatment and the training which are best for it, and 
according as the soul can bear them. This ought to be our way 
of dealing with others, Each scholar has his peculiar needs, 
and ought to have his special treatment. The truth of one of 
these incidents is better suited to some of your scholars than 
to others. It is important not to press the wrong one; hence 
you must study your scholars as you study this lesson—and 
every other lesson. 

In both these incidents, the help sought from Jesus is for 
others; but the faith shown in the seeking is honored in the 
granting of a blessing to the one interceded for. We can pray 
in confidence for those who are committed to our charge; for 
our children ; for our scholars; for helpless ones in our care; 
and we have a right to expect an answer to our prayers for 
these: a right based not on our merit, or on the merit of those 
for whom we plead, but on the merit and unfailing love of 
Jesus. 

Those who knew of these wonders of Jesus “were beyond 
measure astonished.” They said, “He hath done all things 
well.” Jesus has done a great many more wonders, and far 
greater wonders, since that time. We have larger reason 
than those people to be astonished beyond measure, and to 
give him praise for his unlimited power and goodness. Are 
we more grateful and more trustful than they ? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
Connect this lesson with the previous ones by a few geo- 
graphical questions; also recall the opposition and fault- 
finding of enemies, and the crowd’s persistent following of 





Jesus. Make it evident that both Jesus and the disciples 
needed rest. 

Show, on the map, the northern part of Palestine, near the 
Mediterranean; tell, briefly, of Tyre and Sidon,—the chief 
cities of that part of the country. It was not to the cities, but 
to those regions, where, in some house with his disciples 
Jesus went to be quiet and unknown; “but he could not be 
hid.” Who he was, what he had done, what he could do, 
was all known and talked about, 

There is just one wonderful story kept for us about on 
journey. 

A heathen mother comes to Jesus.—She heard of Jesus. She 
was in trouble; her daughter was sick, wild and raving, tor- 
mented by an evil spirit. The mother came to Jesus, and 
cried, “Have mercy on me!” At first he answered not a 
word. Surely he heard, and knew all about her; but he had 
some wise reason for waiting. Can we find why it was so? 
As he seemed not to hear, the disciples said, “Send her away, 
she crieth after us.’ Perhaps it was for them that he said, 
“T am not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
She so wanted his help. Tears and words were not enough; 
crying, she fell at his feet, saying, “Lord, help me.” Then 
Jesus spoke to her: “Let the children first be filled; for it 
is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it unto 
the dogs.’ She knew the Jews called all but themselves 
dogs, and that they were the chosen children of God. Her 
answer was ready: “ Yes, Lord; yet the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs.” She was willing to own her- 
self a dog, and take a dog’s portion. She did not ask for any 
less love or help to be given to any other. She knew he had 
power enough for all in need; she only wanted such a crumb 
of mercy as would seem like a morsel which might fall from 
the Master’s table, when all the children were fed and filled. 
Jesus saw her faith, her humility, her earnest prayer, when 
all seemed against her. He never said to a chosen Jew what 
he did to that heathen mother: “O woman, great is thy 
faith; be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” What had she 
asked? Do you think she waited when he said, “Go thy 
way”? Were they not hurrying steps that took her to find 
her daughter, peacefully resting on a bed, cured the very 
hour in which Jesus spoke? 

Jesus did not stay long in that country. Across the moun- 
tains, towards the east, he went (show his route on the map), 
passing through the region of the Ten Cities. Matthew says 
he went up into a mountain, and sat down there; and multi- 
tudes came unto him, and brought the lame, the blind, the 
dumb, the maimed (poor helpless cripples, and deformed), 
and many others. Mark, in our lesson to-day, tells the story 
of only one, of all the people of the Ten Cities, who followed 
to hear his words, and wait on the merciful work of his hands, 
and his loving, pitying heart. 

A deaf man is brought to Jesus.— Who brought him? Some 
friends, who knew of Jesus’ power, and believed he would 
help him. The mother came herself fer her child, and cried 
aloud ; this man, brought by others, not hearing what they 
said on the way, stood before Jesus, and spoke not a word, 
for he was dumb. He could not ask anything, for his stam- 
mering tongue was tied; he could not hear, even if some 
struggling sound came from his imperfect mouth or throat ; 
he could not hear the words when his friends begged Jesus 
to put his hand upon him. They had heard of the wonders 
of his touch, and so they brought the deaf-and-dumb man. 
Could they have known how he answered the mother’s 
prayer, while the sick daughter was left at home? How 
does any one talk to the deaf and dumb? So Jesus made 
signs to the mute man. He led him away from the crowd, 
and put his fingers in his ears, as a sign they should be 
unstopped; he touched his tongue, as a sign that it should 
be unloosed. With a sigh of pity for the poor man, he 
looked up to heaven; for it was from God that his help must 
come. He spoke a word which means, “Be opened.” 
“Straightway,” as quick as he spoke, it was all done; the 
man’s ears were opened, his tongue was loosed, and he spoke 
plain. He did not have to learn to talk, and try over and 
over to say hard words, and make others understand, as your 
little baby brother or sister does. What do you suppose was 
the first thing the man wanted to speak right out? Jesus 
charged the people to tell no one; but the more he charged 
them, the more they told it. He made the silent man talk ; 
but they all wondered so, he could not make the talking 
people silent. They were too much astonished at all they 
saw ; such power was new and wonderful to them. Matthew 
says, “ They glorified the God of Israel.” No other god who 
had ever been known could have done what they saw,—the 
dumb made to speak, the maimed whole, the lame to walk, 
the blind to see. Do you wonder that they said, “He hath 
done all things well” ? But was all that any more merciful 
and good than he is every day to us all? 

And now if you look back at the two stories told in to-day’s 
lesson, you will see that they have something in common. 
The poor heathen girl who was possessed of a devil did not 
herself come to Jesus,—perhaps she did not even know any- 
thing about him. But her mother had heard of Jesus’ 
mighty works ; and she came, falling down before Jesus, and 
bemeshing him to enve her daughter. Did Jesus grant her 
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the blessing she sought for? Yes, and so the faith of this 
heathen woman brought healing to her afflicted daughter. 
The deaf and dumb man probably knew nothing of Jesus, 
But his friends knew what Jesus had done, and they led the 
suffering man to Jesus, and prayed that he might heal him. 
Did they ask anything for themselves? No, they sought only 
that their friend might be healed. And Jesus granted what 
they sought. © 

Both the heathen woman and the friends of the deaf and 
dumb man worked and prayed for others. And Jesus gave 
the blessing they asked for. If we work and pray for others, 
Jesus will not fail to bless our labors as he blessed theirs. 

What does our Golden Text say? Jesus’ whole life was 
the proof of that text. He said, “I and my Father are one;” 
and we know that “all things were created by him and for 
him.” The same psalm of praise that gives our Golden 
Text says that “he satisfies the desire of every living thing.” 
He watches and cares for every little bird, on every tree and 


branch in the lonely forest. If he so cares for the birds, |. 


would he leave one little child, or one suffering one, without 
his help? How did he talk about the sparrows? The same 
~ psalm says, “He will fulfill the desire of them that fear; he 
also will hear their cry.” He heard the mother for her 
child; and the dumb man, who could not cry, was made to 
give praise. 

What can you learn from the example of the heathen 
mother? What from the story of the deaf man? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How was the presence of Christ obtained for the benefit of 
sufferers? (Title.) What truth respecting both Jew and Gen- 
tile was he thereby enabled to illustrate? (Golden Text.) 
How has his goodness been made known to you? 

Mark 7: 24.—How do we know that we may sometimes 
retire from missionary work while the demand for our labor 
is still urgent? What causes will justify us in it? Name 
some of the causes which you think may have led Jesus to 
seek seclusion at this time? Why probably did he go beyond 
Palestine? Point out Tyre and Sidon. Why is Tyre 80 
glowingly described in Hebrew history? (1 Kings 5: 1-8; 
Ezek. 27 : 4-8.) What is its present condition ? Ezek. 26 : 4, 5.) 
Why shall it never recover? (Ezek. 27: 36; 28: 15-17.) 
What was written against Sidon? (Ezek. 28: 20-23.) What 
cities exceeded them in guilt? (Matt. 11: 20-22.) Why is 
it impossible for a self-sacrificing life to remain hidden? 
(v. 25.) Illustrate more fully. (Mark 14: 8,9.) How are 
we responsible because Christ is hidden to many? (Rom. 
10: 14.) What is the distinctive feature of this miracle? 
(v. 26.) In what sense is the word “Greek” here used? 
Where was Phoenicia? What wasaSyrophenician? What 
does Matthew call this woman? Do you suppose she knew 
the Jewish prophecies and believed Jesus to be the Messiah ? 
(Matt. 15: 22.) What three rebuffs to her faith does Mark 
omit? (Matt. 15: 23, 24.) Was her faith weakened or 
strengthened thereby? (Matt. 15: 25.) How did Jesus 
indicate his peculiar regard for the Hebrew nation? (v. 27.) 
Should Christian missionaries seek Jews and Gentiles alike, 
or should the Jews be first considered? What is the reward 
of humility and persistent faith? (vs. 28-30.) Did Jesus 
intend to discourage the woman, or to make her example more 
worthy? Had he yet healed any Gentiles? How was this 
miracle peculiarly full of promise to Gentiles? Why are the 
Jews now receiving but the crumbs of the gospel? (Acts 
13: 45, 46.) What is one of the chief lessons of this miracle ? 
(Luke 18 : 1-8.) 

Verse 31.—Trace Christ’s probable route from Tyre’ to 
the Sea of Galilee. Point out and name the cities of Decapo- 
lis. What was the nature of the afiliction next healed by 
Jesus, as recorded by Mark? (vy. 32.) Why were holy men 
inspired to record so many kinds of suffering healed by his 
power? How was the healing in this case accomplished ? 

(vs, 33-35.) Why were so many of the miracles performed 
by the touch? What lessons does this miracle contain for 
us? (John 1: 4; Psa. 51: 15; ete.) What lessons may it 
contain peculiarly for the Jew? Why was it speedily 
noised abroad ? (vs. 36, 37.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


When the mountain would not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
went to the mountain. If the man dying of thirst cannot 
himself go to the fountain, the next best thing is to bring the 
water te him or to carry him to the water. The stranger 
who is carried into the hospice of St. Bernard is none the 
less safe because he did not come there, but was brought in 
by the faithful-watchers on the mountains. The man who 
was brought to Jesus—borne of four—was healed as truly as 
the woman who pressed forward and touched his garment. 
To-day’s lesson tells of the cure of sufferers who were brought 
to Jesus. 

Compare with the testing of the Syrophenician woman’s 
faith, God’s trial of Abraham (Gen. 22: 1-19), and note the 
rich reward which triumphant faith won in both instances. 
Pure gold loses nothing in the testing for alloys; the diamond 


shines all the more clearly for being rid of the rough surface 
which hid its light. 

Duff, the African missionary, was about to begin a gospel 
service in a Boer farmer’s house, when he noticed that none 
of the Kaffir servants were present. To his request that they 
might be brought in, the Boer replied roughly: “ What have 
Kaffirsto do with the gospel? Kaffirs, sir, are dogs.” Duff 
made no reply, but opened his Bible, and read his text: “ Yes, 
Lord: yet the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs.” “Stop,” cried the farmer, “you’ve broken my 
head. Let the Kaffirs come in.” 

If all the people who were astonished at the doings of 
Jesus had become his followers, the number of his disciples 
at his death would have been more than it seems to have 
been. So it is to-day; more admire than believe. For a 
comprehensive list of the admiring testimonies to Jesus from 
skeptical and infidel writers, see the appendix to Dr. Schaff’s 
excellent little monograph on The Person of Christ. 

Sufferers Brought to Jesus.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 
7, p. 11, 3 1371,—A Child’s View of Going to Jesus; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 145,—Bringing Others 
to Jesus; p. 771, 3 12,335,—Apostolic Zeal; Bertram’s Homi- 
letic Cyclopeedia, p. 186, 3 1047,—A Christian’s Proper Work; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 623, 2 2165,—Joy in 
Bringing Others to Jesus. 

Faith Rewarded.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
First Series, p. 124-132,—lLllustrations of Faith and Its Re- 
ward ; Second Series, pp. 97-101,-—Similes of Faith ; Foster’s 
Prose Lllustrations, Second Series, p. 321, 3 8557,—Henke’s 
Faith, p. 739, @ 10,042—The Test Made; 3 12,043,—The 
Benefits of Trials; 3 12,044,—The Burnt Roof; 3 12,045,— 
The Testing of the Bell; 2 12,046,—The Similitude of Trials; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 329, ¢ 1892,—The 
End of Faith. / 
Wondering and Believing.—See Krummacher’s Parables, p. 
132,—The Two Tubs ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 645, 
@ 2240,—How Christ is to be Marvelled at; Butler’s Bible 
Reader's Commentary, New Testament, vol. 1, pp. 599-603,— 
Admiring, but not Believing,—Admissions of Skeptics Con- 
cerning Christ. 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL. 


The “borders of Tyre and Sidon,” in a literal sense, would 
mean the mountainous edge of the narrow Pheenician plain 
in which lay Tyre and Sidon proper; the cities themselves 
being pushed out quite upon the very sea. On these moun- 
tain spurs was a very good and proper place to seek retire- 
ment and rest for the hot season then either at hand or already 
come. The foreign residents of Tyre, Sidon, and Beirtt, 
both business men and missionaries, seek a summer retreat 
upon the same mountain spurs to-day; and many of the 
richer natives have a summer residence on the ‘mountain as 
well as their winter residence in town. So Jesus’ Tetirement 
at the time, to a place where he would have no man know his 
whereabouts, away from hilly Galilee where everybody knew 
him, was to a well-chosen region. 

In modern English, the words “ a Greek, a Syrophenician 
by race,” form almost a contradiction in terms; though not 
to one who understands that the term Greek was an equiva- 
lent for Gentile. Several parallels exist to-day in the 
language of the East. For instance, Inglé’si, or English, is a 
term always extended to include the Americans, but some- 
times to include all Protestants. The better informed have 
different words, of course, to express different nationalities, 
But nothing is better known among us at home than the now 
@ little antiquated use of the name Franks, or French, to 





include either all Europeans, or else (from the European 
standpoint) all not Turks. It is the persuasion of the 
modern Syrians, especially of the uneducated and of those 
educated in the Romish schools, that the French language is 
still the prevailing language the world over, that only the 
French language is needed by a traveler in the United States, 
that France is larger than all America, Paris larger than 
London, and so on. Of this the writer’s own personal obser- 
vation and conversation leaves him no doubt. Coupled with 
this is the natural ascription to French invention or manu- 
facture of every European or American article of use that is 
introduced into the country, and the perpetual calling it 
French. 

This is not unnatural. The influence of the French is well 
known, from the days of Napoleon the Great to the time 
when a French army came to put a stop to such doings as the 
Lebanon and Damascus massacres of 1860. The splendid 
French road from Beirtt to Damascus, the only good road in 
the whole country, is a perpetual monument of the greatness 
of the French. It is not surprising that people should make 
generalizations from the facts they see and know, not under- 
standing that facts which they do not know will falsify such 
conclusions. 

It would be interesting to follow up the matter of the dis- 
persed Pheenician nation, and show how natural it was to 
distinguish between a Syropheenician, or Pheenician of Syria, 
and those of the African coasts, of Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, and 
Mediterranean France or Spain. But it would be too long ; 
and it would further necessitate the clearing away of some 
confusion left in Spain and Malta by the later Arabic-speak- 
ing peoples. 

It seems almost superfluous to speak here of the Eastern 
dogs, their ownerless clans, their scavenger work, their half- 
wild state, and their organized battles. The strict rendering 
of the original, “ little dogs,” does not alter any application 
of general knowledge on the subject, unless in cotmection 
with Matthew’s account, who mentions the dogs’ masters. A 
pretty close parallel is found in the case of the rich man and 
Lazarus, where the latter was laid at the gate, and was glai 
to eat of the crumbs that fell from the former’s table. The 
unclean dogs of a Jewish house would be “ without,” and 
there eat of the crumbs which fell. The Gentiles’ dogs, at 
least some of them, had a more domestic character, and might 
be even literally wnder the table, as Mark puts it. But as to 
the “ little dogs,” the troops of dogs in and about any Eastern 
city will easily justify the adaptation of Goldsmith’s descrip- 
tion of the town dogs in his familiar ballad of “The Mad 
Dog.’ The term answering to the word of Matthew and 
Mark is probably the “curs of low degree.” Op the other 
hand, however, in Homer, the “ dogs of the table,” a phrase 
partly akin to the words used here in the Greek Testament, 
meant pet dogs ; a fact which a Greek purist would strain a 
little if he applied it to explain the present lesson. 

The word for “table” may seem to some to call for some 
explanation ; but there seems no reason for suppofing that 
any peculiar sort of eating table was meant other than the 
ordinary ones of the time. If any stress is to be laid upon 
the word itself, it is easy to reply that the well-known sense 
‘of the table as spread, that is, of the food upon it, is the best 
meaning to insist upon in strictness, as best suited to the 
context. However, it would be easy for the Gentile pet 
dogs literally to get under the reclining tables of the 
rich. The word is also used of the money-changers’ tables, 
and indeed gives to that class of people their Greek name, 
as “men of the table;” it is used (in both Greek and 
Syriac) for the table of the shewbread; and also for the 
Lord’s table. It will not do to insist, with some authorities, 
on “a table with four feet;” for that goes against the facts 
in many cases. 

The word “ Ephphatha” is one that is easily recognized 
by a reader of any of the great branches of the Semitic 
family of languages, though it appears here in a form 
slightly distorted, when compared with any form in actual 
use, past or present. The Peshitto Syriac, itself Aramean 
(the other Aramean being Chaldee), simply writes it Eth- 
phathah, which tells the whole story, in the language of the 
version, so that the following words would be but a repeti- 
tion, and are omitted. (Of course th and ph represent each a 
single letter. The A at the end is the smooth guttural / of 
the Orientals, not even approximately represented by the ch 
commonly used in transliteration, and borrowed from faulty 
German notions.) The Harclean or Philoxenian Syriac, on 
the other hand, which is scrupulous to furnish the Greek 
forms of the original, and show all its phenomena, writes 
“ Ethphathaa [not Ephphatha], that is, Ethphathah.” One 
manuscript, at least, of this version, if it be not a manuscript 
of the true Philoxenian (of which the Harclean is a revision), 
writes “ Ethphatha” instead of Ethphathaa. This seems toler- 
ably good testimony to the fact that not all Greek manuscripts 
had it in the corrupt or Grecized form of Ephphatha. The 
latter is a form rather strange to an Oriental, at least asa 
written form, and is not unlikely due to some euphony-loving 
scribe. Yet it may be that the Ephphatha represents a popu- 
lar vocal habit. Still, Ephtatha would be the most natural 
euphonic alteration in an Eastern mouth. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON AMERICAN 
HISTORY.* 


We Americans are rather apt to complain of the blunders 
made by foreigners as to our statistics and topography ; 
and yet how often we are put to shame by the admirable 
books written by Englishmen and Frenchmen on these 
very points, It is hard, for instance, to find an American 
compendium which gives as much well-arranged informa- 
tion about our mines, railroads, and prisons, as may be 
found in Simonin’s Le Monde Américain ; and certainly 
we have in America, a History, by Robert Mackenzie, a 
book hardly surpassed by any of our smaller home-made 
histories in fullness, fairness, and accuracy. It has the 
special merit that, in his character of Englishman, the 
author finds the Dominion of Canada and the South A mer- 
ican republics worth chronicling as well as “ the Sta 
To our own writers, on the other hand, these outlying 
regions are so uninteresting that it is much if they find 
mention in a foot-note. The wrath of the citizen of this 
great republic, when, on his arrival in Paris, somebody 
asks him if he lives in North or South America, is the price 
he pays for this limited education. If he had been 
brought up on Mr, Mackenzie’s book, he would have 
learned that there are a great many people on the West- 
ern Continent who do not look to the city of Washington 
as their political Mecca. 

Yet, after all is said, it is the main narrative of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s book which is most interesting, and is 
written with most animation; even Ae seems to have put 
in Canada and Spanish America from a sense of duty, 
and pronounces the latter “a gigantic failure” (p, 557), 
while he claims more hopefully for Canada that it “ has 
begun to consolidate into a nation” (p. 434). It is the 
main narrative which constitutes the great value of the 
book. All this is written in what may fairly be called a 
republican spirit, and the author says very frankly, “ The 
antiquated, semi-feudal land-system of England totters to 
its fall, unable to sustain itself, in presence of the more 
free and natural system of the West” (p. 284), There is 
not in the book a trace of what is popularly stigmatized 
as British prejudice, unless we call it such when he clings 
to free trade, and regards the current American system 
as essentially illiberal. In all that relates to the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Civil War he seems to sée with the 
eyes of a very enlightened cis-Atlantic observer. He owns 
and laments the misdirected sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic and middle classes of England doing the War for 
the Union; but justly claims that, from the beginning, 
“the workingmen of England perceived, as by intuition, 
the merits of the dispute, and gave their sympathy un- 
hesitatingly to the North” (p. 278). If the author’s 
philosophy is anywhere defective, it is in dealing with the 
causes of the war; he attributes it exclusively to slavery, 
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. | forth, with a minister at its head” (p. 34). 





and does not fully recognize the part played in it by the 
abstract doctrine of state rights, in which the existing 
generation of Southern men and women had been trained, 
and whose sway no process less severe could have even 
shaken. 

When we consider how many mistakes are made by our 
own historical writers, we must expect to find some in the 
work of a foreigner. The utter ignoring of the North- 
men is less a mistake than an omission ; it looks as if the 
author had relied on Bancroft alone. He confounds the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay colonies, and says 
“The region around New Plymouth became too narrow 
for the population. From time to time a party would go 
But the real 
trouble was, that the population of Plymouth was and 
remained too narrow for the region ; it was from the Bay 
Colony that the parties of explorers and settlers went 
forth. He says that “New England had very early 
established her magnificent system of common schools” 
(p. 82), whereas this was an affair of the separate colo- 
nies, and Rhode Island had no such general system until 
1800, and even then but a precarious one. He ignores, 
as it is so easy to do, the differences on merely civil and 
political questions between the Massachusetts authorities 
and Roger Williams. He dates the arrival of the first 
slaves in 1620 instead of 1619 (p.58); perhaps here again 
misled by the early editions of Bancroft. He gives the 
impression that John Brown was finally captured by 
Virginia militia instead of United States marines (p. 188) ; 
and transfers the vast popularity of the original song 
about the old hero, 

“ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the dust,” 


to Mrs. Howe’s more refined and highly wrought version, 
which was not quite simple enough to take a firm hold 
on the popular heart (p. 239). To say that many of the 
negroes of Port Royal “ became rich from the easy gains 
of labor on that rich soil” (p. 188) is to go far beyond 
the facts. But, after all, these errors of detail are trivial 
compared with the admirable merits of the book. We 
learn with regret, by a note on page 303, of the author’s 
recent death,—a regret increased by the fact that the 
“ postscript” by another hand is of inferior quality, and 
makes greater mistakes. It is a singular blunder to say 
of President Garfield that “comparatively little was 
known about the new president before he was elected.’ 
“The chief fact that was known about him was that he 
had risen, like Abraham Lincoln, from the humblest 
origin” (p. 305). In reality, this was a fact quite ignored 


» | until the campaign biographers brought it forward after 


his nomination ; the fact that was familiar was that he 
was the Republican leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, and one of the best known statesmen in the nation. 
But, apart from this error, the additional chapter is 
creditable, and shows full appreciation both of President 
Garfield’s career, and of the favorable test of republican 
institutions afforded by the great shock of his death. 

Mr. George M. Towle’s Exploits and Voyages of 
Raleigh is one of the best of his valuable series 
of Young Folks’ Heroes of History,— the previous 
volumes having included Vasco da Gama, Pizarro, 
Magellan, and Marco Polo. It shows how much the 
standard of our literature for children has risen, that 
these biographies should be as yet less widely known 
than Abbott’s famous series of biographies for chil- 
dren, which they really far surpass. No ardent boy 
or girl can read without enthusiasm, we should say, 
the picturesque narrative of Raleigh’s career; and its 
connection with the history of our own country makes it 
an especially appropriate book for young Americans. 

Armstrong’s Primer of United States History for school 
and family use is an excellent book of its kind, but, after 
all, it is a doubtful department of literature. If a manual 
for pocket reference, a primer is good, but we are now 
learning that for “school and family” purposes, a book 
on history nesds to be interesting. Horace Mann’s axiom 
was, “ What interests is remembered ;” and it is almost 
impossible that a primer should be interesting, since it is 
necessarily a boiled-down summary of facts and dates. 
It is but just to the compiler of this little book, however, 
to say that he has tried hard to resist this tendency, and 
that his little book is more readable than the vast majority 
of school histories. In some points he is open to criticism, 
as to his details; instead of leaving out the Northmen, 
like Mr. Mackenzie, he gives them a status rather too 
definite. He says guardedly that “ it is supposed” that 
they got as far south as Massachusetts, which is well 
enough, but when he adds—without prefixing any supposi- 
tion—“ Others went to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
Rhode Island” (p. 7), he goes beyond the domain of cer- 
tainty ; for the tendency of all modern criticism is to sus- 
1, | tain the general fact of the Northmen’s visit to this| * 
continent, but to keep utterly clear of all attempts at 





definite localization. It is coming to be generally 
admitted that but for the now exploded theories about 
Dighton Rock and the old mill at Newport, nobody would 
ever have discovered any very accurate local topography 
in the Norse legends. 

If Armstrong’s primer here falls into the opposite error 
from that of Mr. Mackenzie, it shares the same vagueness 
about the Plymouth Colony and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony ; and teaches pretty plainly that John Winthrop 
governed both (p. 22). Like Mackenzie also, the author 


: | of the primer finds none but religious grounds for the 


persecution of Roger Williams (p. 22). Some of the 
military points in the sketch of the Revolutionary War 
might~be criticized. To say that “the news of the battle 
of Lexington sped through the country with such rapidity 
and effect that in a few days there was an army of twenty 
thousand men round Boston ” (p. 40), is an exaggeration. 
The official returns of June 9, 1775, showed but 7,644 men 
at Cambridge, and there were 3,992 more at Roxbury. 
The besieging army was probably at its largest nearly a 
year later, when, on March 2, 1776, the official total, 
including militia, was 18,528, though the total of men fit 
for duty included only 14,140 (Frothingham’s Siege of 
Boston, pp. 118, 405). Again, the primer, describing the 
battle of the Cowpens, says that, “ aware of the enemy’s 
approach, Morgan had taken a good position, and met the 
attack firmly” (p. 57); whereas what made the battle 
most remarkable was that it was fought in a very bad 
position, tried by the usual military standards; Morgan 
having posted his militia with a river behind them, to 
keep them from running away. Again,in describing the 
war for the Union, the primer says, under 1861: “ During 
this year the Federal government succeeded in blockading 
the Southern coast, so as to prevent nearly all communi- 
cation with other countries” (p. 89), a result in which the 
government singularly failed, so far as the important port 
of Charleston was concerned. 

However, it is easy to err in detail, and this little book 
may safely be commended, maps and all, as a valuable 
aid to the study of American history, though it may, after 
all, be worth more as a kind of Vade Mecum or Ready 
Reckoner than as a primer. 





RECENT BOOKS OF ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


There has been of late, in this country, a growing 
interest in the study of English history, and especially 
of early English history, stimulated by the works of such 
scholars as Palgrave, Stubbs, Freeman, Creasy, Pearson, 
and Green. The researches of these great students have 
clearly proved that the origin of many of the most char- 
acteristic and permanent traits of English-speaking peo- 
ples throughout the world may be traced to the Anglo- 
Saxon era of conquest and settlement (450-828), if not to 
the forests of Germany from which the conquerors came. 
Hence, early English history concerns us as much here 
as it does modern Englishmen, and The Making of Eng- 
land, as Mr. Green calls his last book, is as much our own 
making as it is that of his own country. His account of 
the earlier Anglo-Saxon era which ends with the suprem- 
acy of Egbert of Wessex in 828, has probably found, for 
the reasons we have given, as many readers here as in 
England, judging by the demand for two editions of the 
book, one a very cheap one, within six weeks after its 
first publication. Mr. Green’s History of the English 
People (his former work) is a most satisfactory book,—on 
the whole the most satisfactory English history we have, 
for it supplies best the needs we feel when we study the 
relations of English history to our own. His present 
work, The Making of the English People, is designed to 
complete the other by a thorough study of the original 
sources of the most characteristic portion of that history 
which he finds in the Anglo-Saxon era. 

He explains, therefore, the rise and development of those 
two prime factors in all civilizatior, race and religion. 
The Teutonic tribes which invaded England were regarded 
by the ancients as the fiercest and most untamed of all 
savages. Their one immediate purpose in invading Eng- 
land seems to have been destruction of all that was char 
acteristic of the former inhabitants of the island; and 
nothing is stronger than the contrast between this savagery 
and that power of fusing and assimilating their own 
peculiarities with those of the races they conquered, which 
became afterwards so conspicuous among them. Indeed, 
by one of the most remarkable interpositions of Provi- 
dence in history, this capacity for fusion has been devel- 
oped, and has long been one of the secrets of the strength 
of modern England, as well as of our own country. 

The civil —, of the Anglo-Saxon, upon which 
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so much has sinee been built, is very fully described by 
Mr, Green. His account of the relations of the ealdor- 
men, the teorls, and the serfs, is a most valuable and 
interesting chapter in the history of institutions. No less 
important is his account of the ancient land tenures, and 
of those village communities, as they were called in Ger- 
many, in which while each family possessed its own 
homestead and garden, the arable land belonged in com- 
mon to all the families of the village. The vast impor- 
tance of the family in the Teutonic organization, the 
“blood-bond ” and “hankpledge” which grew out of that 
relation, and which have been the prolific source of so 
much that has been characteristic of English life in all 
ages, are admirably illustrated. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book is 
the seventh, which he calls “‘ The Church and the King- 
dom,” describing the progress of Christianity in the 
earlier part of the Anglo-Saxon era. When the invaders 
came, their heathenism, which stimulated the most 
ferocious instincts of their nature, led them to root out of 
the southern and eastern portions of the island, which 
they first occupied, any faint traces which may have 
existed of the Christian faith among the Celtic or Roman 
population. In the northern part of the island (North- 
umbria), where for more than a century the invaders did 
not penetrate with overwhelming force, there had long 
existed a form of Christianity, introduced originally by 
missionaries from Ireland, and by the monks from Iona, 
which differed in many respects from the Roman Catholic 
form, especially in this, that it did not recognize the 
supremacy of the Pope. When St. Augustine and his 
monks were sent by Pope Gregory to convert the English 
to Christianity, it was, of course, understood that they 
were to embrace that form of Christianity of which the 
Pope was the visible head. Mr. Green gives us an inter- 
esting sketch of the controversy which arose, and con- 
tinued for more than fifty years, between these conflicting 
systems in England. The result was not reached until 
the Saxon supremacy in the island had practically sup- 
planted that of Northumbria. At the synod of Whitby, 
held in 664, the two churches united in recognizing the 
supremacy of the Papal See. From that date a national 
form of Christianity was established, the influence of 
which subsequently, not merely in England herself, but in 
her relations with the other countries of Western Europe 
to whom she became bound by a common system of 
religious belief, is incalculable. 

While Mr. Green’s book may tell us no new story of 
the beginnings of England, certainly that story has 
never been présetited in a more’ attractive form to the 
constantly increasing’ number of genuine historical 
students among us. Someof his details, especially of the 
geographical kind, may seem a little minute for us ia this 
country ; but the text is so fully illustrated by maps, 
showing the condition, at different eras, of the various 
districts, that the physical features of the country, which 
has so much to do with its slow conquest, are readily 
understood. 

Another new book in the same general field—The Consti- 
tutional History of England from 1760 to 1860, by Professor 
Charles Duke Yonge—cannot be pronounced an equal suc- 
cess. Constitutional history in England means simply an 
explanation of the manner in which the old forms of the 
monarchy have been made so to adapt themselves to the 
changed condition of things as to supply the new needs, 
or to express the national sentiment, at a given era. In 
other words, its object should be to illustrate a condition 
unknown elsewhere in history, in which the assimilation 
of the old with the new has been complete, and ancient 
forms and institutions have been preserved by the infu- 
sion of modern life and spirit. The last hundred years 
have been a fruitful era in the history of this process, and 
they have been studied with the utmost thoroughness and 
painstaking care, by the best English historians. We 
have been accustomed to trust only the best trained men 
in these investigations, for the temptation to dogmatize 
is very great on the part of many who are attracted to this 
field. Professor Yonge’s book adds little, if at all, to the 
value of the results arrived at by such distinguished 
specialists in this department as Sir Thomas May, Sheldon 
Amos, and Mr. Bagehot. His style is heavy and unat- 
tractive, the book is ill-arranged for students, and 
although an account of the most important events is given, 
there is a lack of perspective in his narrative, owing to 
which the relative importance of events to the general 
result is lost. We, in this country, are in the habit of 
thinking that some of the following great changes in the 
English system during the last century, are mainly due 
to the influence, direct or indirect, of the American 
Revolution: (1.) The publicity of debates in Parliament, 
and public meetings for the discussion of political ques- 
tions outside. (2.) The destruction of the system of 





personal government by the King as practiced in the 
early years of George III. (3.) The entire change in the 
English colonial and commercial policy. (4.) Reform 
in Parliament. (5.) Full religious liberty. 

We find nothing in Professor Yonge’s book, upon these 
fundamental matters, which is not better told in the 
countless books on the history of this era which are 
accessible to all. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 











Texas, state, at Dallas _ nasi --.-April 25-27 
Illinois, state, at Champaign ~.........-.......-.-- May 16-18 
California, state, at Stockton ...................-.. May 16-18 
Connecticut, state, at Norwich ....................May 16-18 
Georgia, state, at Savannah _.....-.....-.........- May 17, 18 
Alabama, state, at Opelika_.........-............. May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City.............. May 23-25 
Towa, state, at Webster City _....... ..-...... June 6-8 
New York, state, at Penn Yan-..................... June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield._... ....... ............----June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs........ ._......June 12-14 
Michigan, state, at Tecumseh -......-....-........ June 13-15 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville.................. June 13-15 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia. .... ...........-....... June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus-_-_.. elias June 20-22 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell_.......-.-.-.....-- June 27-29 
South Carolina, state, Camden -...................July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee _......July 27-30 
Kentucky, state, at Danville...................August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton .................. October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell .......-..............October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............ November 8, 9 


New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton ..............November 14-16 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A convention was held in Philadelphia, April 5 and 6, 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
Superintendents’ Association, conducted by the Rev. J. A. 
Worden, secretary of Sunday-school work. The Wednes- 
day evening session was opened with a few fitting words 
of welcome by the Rev. Dr. Otts, pastor of the Chambers 
Church, in which the convention met. The Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, of Boston, spoke on “ Popular Bible-classes,” 
describing his method of conducting his own great Satur- 
day class in Boston, and illustrating that method by teach- 
ing the lesson for the following Sunday. The Rev. Dr. 
John Hall, of New York, spoke of “Power in Bible 
teaching,”’ naming three elements,—the word, the spirit, 
and the teacher’s personal influence. The Thursday after- 
noon session was opened by Mr. F. B. Knowles, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who told how to make a success- 
ful Sunday-school convention. Mrs. W. F.Crafts, of Brook- 
lyn, followed on “ Primary work,” making ‘a strong plea 
for the subdividing of the primary class into small 
classes not exceeding ten. Mr. M. ©. Hazard, now of 
the editorial staff of The Sunday School Times, gave a 
suggestive address on “The elements of successful teach- 
ing.” The session was closed by Mr. Worden, in an 
address on “ The next forward step in Presbyterian 
Sunday-school work,” the step being in the direction of 
the more thorough preparation of teachers. The last 
session on Thursday evening was introduced by the Rev. 
Dr. E. P. Cowan, of Germantown, who spoke on “ The 
spiritual outlook of Sunday-school work in Philadel- 


phia,”—the outlook through the speaker’s eyes being |. 


decidedly bright and hopeful. Mr. Meredith followed 
with a stirring address on “ The dignity and promise of 
the Sunday-school teachers’ work ;” and the Rev. Dr. T. L. 
Cuyler, of Brooklyn, closed the convention by one of his 
characteristic appeals on “ Temperance work in the 
Sunday-school.” 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—On May 24 and 25 the Fayette County (Penn.) Sun- 
day-school Association will hold its sixteenth annual 
convention at Mason Town. The president of the Asso- 
ciation is the Rev. 8. S. Mitchell, of Brownsville; the 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. J. Power Baird, of Rice’s 
Landing, who has held that position for twelve years. 

—Five practical questions are among the topics to be 
discussed at the Sullivan County (Tenn.) Sunday-school 
convention, to be held at Bristol, April 26 and 27. The 
questions are: (1.) Is the present Sunday-school system 
defective, inefficient, or objectionable in any particular? 
If so, in what particulars, and what are the remedies? 
(2.) Do Sunday-schools increase or decrease the attend- 
ance of the children upon the preaching of the gospel? 
(3.) What are the qualifications of teachers? (4.) Does 
the Sunday-school decrease parental responsibility in the 





training of children? (5.) What are the home duties of 
the Christian, in relation to the Sunday-school ? 


—In the programme which has been prepared for the 
First District of Pennsylvania Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, which meets at Phceenixville, April 26 and 27, the 
consideration of a single practical theme has been allotted 
to each session. The theme for the morning of Wednes- 
day, April 26, will be “The Sunday-school,” which will 
be illustrated by a Bible reading on “The Sunday-school 
in the Scriptures.” In the afternoon, the theme will be 
“A place for all in the Sunday-school,” under which 
the place and mutual relations of the pastor, the super- 
intendent, the teacher, and the scholar, will be discussed. 
The evening session will be devoted to “The Bible, the 
book of the Sunday-school,” when an address on a con- 
nected subject will be delivered by Mr. Sau Ah-Brah, 
a native of Burmah. Mr. Ah-Brah will appear in na- 
tive costume. He will be followed by Mr. M. CO. Hazard, 
who will tell of the best methods of Bible study. “Sun- 
day-school auxiliaries ” will be the topic of the Thursday 
morning session, and this topic will be discussed with 
special reference to the Sunday-school work of the dis- 
trict. In the afternoon, the theme wil! be, “‘ How to fill 
my place in the Sunday-school,” and President J. H. A. 
Bomberger of Ursinus College, will speak on the teach- 
er’s work of preparation. Teachers’ meetings, normal 
methods, etc., will also be discussed. The greater part 
of the evening session will be taken up with the theme 
“The power of the Sunday-school,” when Mr. John 
Wanamaker and other speakers will address the meet- 
ing. Among the other workers who will take part in the 
various sessions are Mr. Samuel W. Clark of the New 
Jersey State Sunday-school Association, and Mr. E. G. 
Harrison of the Bucks County Association, Mr. E. Payson 
Porter, and Mr, John R. Whitney. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—At the twenty-first anniversary of the State Street 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Albany, New York, it 
was reported that the total membership on the roll had 
now reached the figure of 981, and that the average 
attendance during the year had been 462. The largest 
attendance was 667. The class collections of the year 
amounted to $1,098 89. 


—One of the accompaniments of the tenth anniversary, 
just held, of the Sherburne Street Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, Toronto, was somewhat novel. Anniver- 
sary sermons were delivered on Sunday, April 2, and the 
anniversary meeting on Monday, April 10, when tickets 
to the Toronto: Zodlogical Museum, available during the 
Easter vacation, were presented to the officers, teachers, 
and scholars, by the superintendent, Mr. John N. Lake. 
fhe invitation was largely accepted by the scholars. 

—Easter was celebrated in the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Sunday-schools of Norwich, Connecticut, by the 
opening of the regular Sunday-schdol sessions of the 
season, and by the rendering of an Easter praise service, 
prepared by the superintendent, Mr. W. R. Burnham. 
The theme of the exercise was “ A Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord,” and its main divisions displayed Christ 
successively as the divine Saviour, the human Saviour, 
the suffering Saviour, the slain Saviour, the buried 
Saviour, the risen Saviour, the ascended Saviour, and as 
the glorified Saviour. The service is described as one of 
the most impressive ever held in the school. 

—Twenty-eight per cent. gain in one year in the 
membership of any large Sunday-school may certainly 
be taken as showing a commendable degree of diligence 
on the part of the workers connected with that school. 
That mark is as nearly as possible touched by the First 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Altoona, Penpsylvania, 
which on April 1, 1881, had a roll-membership of 448, 
which by April 1, 1882, had been increased to 572. Dur- 
ing the year theré’ were’71 withdrawals and deaths. 
The present membership is of officers, 12 ; of teachers, 
87; of adult and’ intermediate scholars; 376; and of 
primary scholars; 147. During the year there were 58 
scholars received into church-membership. 

—That was an exceedingly fresh method of review which 
was adopted by the superintendent of the Harlem Presby- 
terian Church Sunday-school, New York. The main part 
of the review was divided into the following sections: 
(1.) This story of Jesus the Son of God.— What we know 
of Mark’s Gospel. (2.) This land of Jesus the Son of 
God.—Reeall the places mentioned in our three months’ 
study. Locate the fourteen points on the black- 
board map. (3.) These works of Jesus the Son of God.— 
Recall the miracles wrought. (4.) The words of Jesus 
the Son of God.—Recall some special teachings. (5.) 
The purpose of Jesus the Son of God.—To what decision 
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should these his words and works lead me, 
This last point was illustrated by a black- 
board design, showing the believer’s duties 
and relations to Christ. Mr. Frank A. 
Ferris is the superintendent of the school. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


THE CONCLUSION OF “ANNE,” 
By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
Miss Woolson’s “ Anne” proves its author's 


right to stand without question at the head of 
American women novelists.””—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


AND THE 


Beginning of a New Novel, 
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With an illustration by WILLIAM SMALL. 
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The Squirrel’s Highway. 
By WILLIAM HaMILTon Greson. A most charming 


descriptive paper, with eleven exquisite illustra- 
tions by the author. - 


Some London Poets. 
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The Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


By F. Jounson, Jun. An inte account of the 
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Love and Death. 


A remarkable Eastern Does 7 EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of the “ Light of 


Music and Musicians in Austria. 
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To Dianame. 
By Rornert Hesricx. With an illustration by 
ABBEY. 


David Rittenhouse. 


By SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. An cubeeseive 
sketch of an early American scientist, with two 
illustrations. 


A Child’s First Impressions of Death. 
By 4 — ee H. Beargp, with an illustration by the 
autnor, 


On the Nine-Mile.—A Story. 


By SHERWOOD BONNER. 


Poems 


By Apa M, E. yeryomors, LOUISE CHANDLEB MOUL- 
TON, and A. T. L. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
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THE CENTURY 
FOR MAY 


CONTAINS 


REMINISCENCES OF MY IRISH JOURNEY, 
By Thomas Cariyle. 

From the hitherto unpublished manuscript: 
to be continued in the June and July numbers. 
THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH, 

By Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Author of ** Rodman the Keeper,” “ Anne,” etc. 

A charming two-part story of American life 

in Rome; to be finished in the June number. 
LECTURING IN TWO HEMISPHERES, 
By Archibald Forbes. 

An entertaining account of the noted war- 

correspondent’s experiences in England and 


America. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
By E. C. Stedman. 
A careful study of his writings; with a por- 
trait of Lowell (the frontispiece), engraved by 


Kruell. 
GEORGE INNESS. 

A critical paper, by Henry Eckford, illus- 
trated with six engravings of Inness’s pictures. 
THE TRANSFERRED GHOST, 

By Frank R. Stockton. 
Pres short story by the author of “ Rudder 
ne ue HELLENIC AGE OF SCULPTURE. 
With Sixteen lilustrations. 
Another of Mrs. Mitchell’s interesting and 
instructive articles in the series on Sculpture. 
RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY vs. MODERN JUDAISM, 
By Emma Lazarus. 
A reply to the paper from the Russian point 
of view published in the April CENTURY. 
OPERA IN NEW YORK, 
By Richard Grant White. 
Covering the period 1848-52; among its illus- 
tratians is a full-page portrait of Henrietta 
Sontag, with portraits of Alboni, Bosio, and 


others. 
THE SERIAL STORIES. 

Full installments of ‘‘A Modern Instance,” 
by W. D. HOWELLS, and “Through One Admin- 
ist ration,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

THE CANADIAN MECCA. 
With Fourteen lilustrations. 


A paper, by W. George Beers, descriptive of 
“Ste. Anne de Beaupre,” ” near Quebec. 


ORIGINAL POEMS BY 


James Russell Lowell, John G. Saxe, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Joel Chandler Harris (“‘ Uncie Remus”’), 
Andrew Lang, Edmund W. Gosse, 
H. C. Bunner, and others. 

Editorials on current events in “Topics of 
the Time,” the latest inventions in ‘‘The 
World’s Work,” new books in “ Literature,” 
Notes on ing in “Home and Society,” 
bits of humor in “ Bric-a-brac. 

Sold everywhere; 35 cents; $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., New Yous, N. Y. 





NONE BETTER. 





E,W. HAWLEY, 


SECRETARY, 


. © BOX 3304, 


NEW YORK. 





LESSON COMMENTARY 


On the International Lessons for 1882. Covering not 
only the lessons tor the whole year, but the entire 

k of Mark, and accompanied by the “ Revised Ver- 
sion Text ” @ revised re rint of ee pice 
Scho! » Commen Pre: 


D.D.,, and J. J. 8. Perowne, D.D, Price, "1e-, postal 
Book is put up In stro: postal card covers. 
ie work for less than $1. Large sales are ex aed. 
and orders will be filled in turn. We also publish a 
a ible Deemonary of two Sorpend complete 
articles, te ome yy 100 i Nustrations, tor 


anne s Compendium,” nine 
ae on er in a he “Teal Sunday-se ~ 
“ Sun ent” (a Sholce be book 
wane; ma te Pictures ” and 








§GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





THE BEST TRIED 


AND 


MOST SATISFACTORY 


QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 


(1) Lanex Review CHartT, 3% feet by 5 feet; 2% 
cents each, or $1.00 per year. (2) SUPEBINTENDENT’S 
REVIEW PaPER, 2 cents each, 8 cents per year. (3) 
SCHOLAR’s AND TEACHER’s REVIEW PaPzE=R, 100 
copies per quarter, 75 cents; per year, $3.00, 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


The llastrated Treasury or KNOWLEDGE, a 
four-page monthly, setting forth the works and wis- 
dom and goodness of God in nature and providence. 

Truth in Life, a four-page ———r , iustrating the 
importance and advantage of a life of wai 
in all things, and devotion to ciples. 
The price of these two new papers is 9 ode each per 

year, or 2'¢ cents per — in lots of ten or ~ 4 y 

one address. Single subscriptions, 25 cents each, o 

cents for both, per year. 

The Youth’s World, contain articles by the 
Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., and other —— 
writers for youth, with music and attractive {llustra- 
tions. Monthly, 100 —, per year, $12; less than 
five copies, 25 cents eac 

Pictere World for LitrLe Pro con- 
taining the Bible Lessons and stories in the 2 simplest 
language for INFANT CLASSES, in large type, and 
beautifully illustrated. Two numbers per month, 
four pages each, so arr ed that the leayes can be 
= apart and given out separately. 25 cents per year ; 

copies and upwards to one address, 20 cents each. 








aa One cach of these four papers will be sent fora 
year to one address for 75 cents. When the four are 
taken together, in lots of 10 or more, the price per set ts 
only 46 cents a year,or 12% cents a quarter. Or the 
frst three papers alone, for the main school, at 28 cents 
a year, or 7% cents a quarter. 


Specimen copies free for examination. Address 
—THE— 


American 8. 8. Unton, 
Chestnut St., Phila. ; 
153 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
10 Bible House, New York 


‘A BRILLIANT SUCCESS, 


The Providence Lithograph 
Company, Providence, lt. I., pub* 
lish graphic illustrations of the 
International Sunday School 
Lessons. For accuracy, artistic 
merit, conformity to archzo- 
logic fact, convenience, and ef- 
fectiveness, we know nothing to 
equal them. Our Sunday School 
superintendents will do well to 
send for a circular. It does not 
take the place of our own Leaf 
Cluster.—Rev, J. H. VINCENT, 
D. D., in the January, 1882, 
number Sunday School Journal. 


AT HALF PRICE 


Hugh Miller’s Works. 


12 Vols. in 6 reduced from $15.00 to $9.00, 





Under the Shield. A Tale. 
Winchester 
At Ye Grene Griffin; or, Mrs. Tread- 
well’s Cook. By Emily Sarah Holt. 1.00 
Sweetbriar ; or, Doings in Priorsthorp 
’Manor. By Agnes Giberne .. 
The World’s Foundations ; or, Geology 
tor Beginners. Agnes Giberne. Llus. 1.50 
Bits From Blinkbonny. Illustrated. 1.50 
Covenant Names and Privileges. A 
Series of Discourses. By Richard 
Newton, D.D. With portrait......- 
Sermons. By J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. 1.50 
The Manifesto of the King. An Ex- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Bey. Oswald Dykes, D.D 2. 
From the Nile to Wedway. Cuyler.. 1.50 
The Letter of Credit. Warner_...... 1.75 
Hosannas of the Children. Macduff. 1.50 
Calderwood’s Science and Religion. 1.75 


*,* Any of the qhoveam ¥ , Postage prepaid, 
ps ” n receipt amt he o price 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS,, 


530 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


GEIKIE’S LIFE OF CHRIST! 


One of the best helps for the Sunday-School teacher 
800 pages with index. Cloth binding. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


JOSEPH LANGDON, Plymouth, Conn. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


OSBORN AND COLEMAN’S. 


PALESTINE revised to 1882, with the newly cor- 
rected Table of twee ga the most accurate and 
the fullest ever papiighed just ny Lt this week. _ 
day-school size, $10.50 Class or size, $3.00. 
These are the only ma published ny the United 
States from actual and or al oF nny Full descrip- 
tion ont riant commendati t from 
MAP ;BLISHERS. Box 74, University, Oxford, O. 


| grMmBOL GIFTS 2.7mm 
WLR AWARE. tof Pourth Ave., New York Uity, 


By M. E. 
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Charles Seribner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH APRIL 22: 


L 
Men and Books; 


Or, Studies in Homiletics. Lectures Introduc- 
tory to the “Theory of Preaching.” By 
Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$2.00. 
Professor Phelps’s second volume of lectures ts 

more pone ons an Age ty ¥. = ap lication than 7 he 

Theory of to a discussion of 

the sources 3 of oa re aa power in the profession of 

the pulpit, its power to absorb and appropriate to its 
own uses the world of real life in the present, and the 
world of the past, as it lives in books. 

There is but little in the volume that is not just as 
valuable to all students looking forward to a learned 
bonne a = hy as to theological students, and the charm 
of the style and the lofty tone of the book make it 
difficult to lay it down when it is once taken up. 


Molinos the Quietist. 


By Hon. John Bigelow. 1 vol., 
binding, $1.25. 

Mr. Bigelow’s little volume is a remarkable and 
hitherto little known aa ~¢- in the history of the 
Roman Church—a ty story of Jesuit methods, 
which equals in intenslty of interest almost any of the 
dark episodes invented by romancers in dealing with 
the merciless order. 


III. 
Campaigns of the Civil War. 
A NEW VOLUME. 
VIl.—_THE ARMY OF THE CUMBER- 
LAND. a M. Cist, Brevet Briga- 
dier-General U.S. V; A. A. G, on the staff 
of Major-General Rosecrans, and the staff of 
Major General: Thomas; secretary of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 
1 vol., 12mo, with maps, $1.00. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES. 


I. The Outbreak of Bebellion. By JobnG. 
Nicolay, . . From Fort Henry to Cor- 
imth. By Gen. M. F. Force. Ill. The Penin- 
sula. By Gen. Alexander 8. Webb. 

under Pope. By John C. Ropes, Esq. 
e Antietam and Fredericksburgh. 
By Gen. Francis Winthrop Palfrey. ny Chaneel- 
lersville and Gettysbu i Gen. Abner 
Doubleday. Each 1 vol., Jomo. ths mapa. Price, $1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 
1795 to 1835. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


THE THEORY OF PREACHING; 


Or, Lectures on Homiletics. By Proftssor Austin 
Phelps, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH POLITY. 


By Professor George T. Ladd, D.D. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


16mo, unique 


WRITINGS OF 


REV. NEWMAN SMYTH. 
THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE RELIGIOUS FEELING. 


1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, upon receipt 
of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and ‘745 Broadway, New York, 


Genius Rewarded 


OR, THE 


Storv of the Sewing Machine. 





A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold 
cover, with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to amy adult person calling for it, at any 
pranch or sub-office of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices, 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





BEAUTIFUL WHITE HOLLY WOOD Mantel 
Eesel and Chromo by mail, 2% cents. Address 
R. H. E, KALIN, 1283 Long Lane, Philadelphia, P” 








$1.00 Books for 10 Cents! 


This is an actual fact. We have published, on fine heavy 


large type, two hundred and forty c 
is from $1 to $1.50 each, and we wi 


stories, 
send any "of them by mail, postage 
ten, fifteen, or twenty cents each, according to the length of the story. 
partial list. In ordering, please give the nwmber of the story. 


ted from new 
ch in book — 
on receipt ) 

e following is a 
Special offer: Any person see- 


the cost of A ny omnes 


ing this advertisement, and ordering at least one dollar’s worth, we will send a splendid com- 
plete story, entitled ‘‘ Back to the Old Home,” by Mary Cecil Hay, free. This offer is:made 


only to readers of this paper. 


Partial List of f Complete Stories: 


NuMBER. PRICE. 
2—Put Yourself in His Place. Charles Reade. 20c 
3—Aurora Floyd. By Miss M. Braddon....... 20c 
Ham - By Samuel Lover...... ouse 
5—Jacob thful. By Captain Marryat.......... 
6—Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott...............--- 
14—The Haunted Tower. By Mrs. Henry Wood.. 


16—Victor and Vanquished. By Mary Cecil Hay. oe 
18s—C wry Old Organ. Fk, rs. O. F. Walton... ie 
= — Bede's ee wie Stretton.........--« 1 
—Life of Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.. 





03.4 Stretton... =e 
nine Choice ngs and Recitations. 
No. Compiled by J.S. Ogilvie .. 1 
32—The ‘Little Captain. By Lynde Palmer........ 0c 
37—The Secret Sorrow. By Moy ate Fieming. 20c 
38—A Shadow on the Threshol y Mary Cecil 


Ha 
we eal Prophet. By Wilk 
ey an e et. 
a y the 





29-—-A near Path. "BE 
ell 8 

















Numepze. PRICE. 
98—The Fugitives. By Mrs. Oliphamé..._ ......... 1 
99—Her Face to the Foe. ‘wary N. X, Holmes. 10c 
106— Audley’s ths Brad- mt 
112—The_ Missin wisi “sa 
S'Wire or Witlow ?” .......... ccunescanges--- 0c 
1i7—Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, By Douglas 
SIDED cctdcumsnnariecccnssses<tkhhnasgbcnecese 10c 
118—Heiress to a Million Mibiiibccesce.. 1B 
122—Brenda Yorke. By. Mary Cecil Hay... 10c 


12%4—The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain. 
By Charlies Dickens... .....--..0..<.-...-...+.- 10¢ 
19—The Three Cousins. be. Mrs. May Agnes 
Viewing. . 
131—The Lost Bank-Note. Mrs. Henry Wood. 10c 
134-A_ Golden Dawn. By 4 e author of “ Dora 


re) rr Oe aa 0c 
137—W edded and Parted. By the author of ‘' Dora 

THON” ....cacencanade db ceeeR~ <0 cececes ccece 10c 
139—A Frozen Sea. By Wilkie Collins atiititiienene 10e 


152—T wo Kisses. By theauthor of ** Dora Thorne” 10c 


a. Geoffrey. By the Duchess................ 20c | 166—Tom Tiddiler’s Ground. By Charlies Dickens. 10c 
46— Dora Thorne.......... 2c | 162—The Bride of an Hour, a nd Why They Parted. 10c 
51_Ninet ane “Gholee d Becitations. 168—Ninety-nine Choice Rondin and ltecitations. 
No. room. By dias Nt 8. ~ eras 10c No. 4. Compiled b J. 8. Oxilvie. eenseees-e--- 10C 
52—The Octorgon. Braddon....--.- 10c 160—The wae ys. By Mrs. Henry Wood.... we 
‘ated to By May Agnes Fieming.... 10c | 171—Peg W: ton. By Charles Reade........-- 10c 
7—A Dark F Yakeed ce. y Mary Cecil Hay.... 10c aM. Life’s Hence. By Miss Mulock......... 10c 
58—Hilary’s Folly. By the author of “Dora 182—Weavers and Weft. By Miss M. E, Braddon. lic 
ree ” ai. cilipcoc od ~-ace-ensese- Mc | 188—“‘ No Cards, No Cake.” By Julia MeNair 
63—The Black By F. W Robinson...----- 10¢ | WW INN gh dealt sti citeco---alibalibdipocdiin=--=- 2Ne 
64—Missing. By Mary Cecil Hay..... .....- 10c | 184~—-The nes By Mrs. Elizabeth Coles 
67—Borrowed umes. By Miss Jennie S. Alcott. 10c RC ay ee ae ee 10c 
69—East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood.. We | 190—Only a Dog; or, Federal or Confederate? By 
71—The Fatal es. By the author of “Dora DEEENOE RODD Gicntilienitersssncnnasvassne - 2c 
Thorne”’ ....--...... 10c | 191—Saved by Love. Emma 8. Southworth... 10¢ 
983—Jane Eyre. By —_e eas 20e | 195—Barefoot Billy's Fe rtune. By Gaffer Gray.. 10c 
4—Fighting Her By Rose Ashleigh........ 20e i , Promise By the author of “ Dora 
96—Into the Shade. “tod Other Stories. es A ee: ee a ae 10c 
i" § *S5 ERE. P Te LST 0c | 197—Ri 4 Winkle, and other sketches. By 
7s Stolen. By the author of ‘* Tempted by RRB nncncccens.assbacss cosschanceesecsc--. 10c 
lebih 4nainbieh mess Rete nmeenandienaanian 10c | 198—Hilda. By the author of “ Dora Thorne”’..... 20c 


We guarantee satisfaction in every respect. 


and get Mary Cecil Hay’s story free. 


P. 0. Box 2767. 











LIBRARY OF S 
UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGES 











a Mm ENE nm A TT A TT 
No Connection with Former Pubsichass. An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 954 x 694 | ns 


BB It contains more matter than any other En 
WHY iS THE It is brought up to a later date than any other 
E lt embraces over 40,000 titles 
Chambers's Encyclopedia with 15,000 titles 
Its Type is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. | 
It is the Cheapest Encyclo edia published, 
Its Price in “ye J be my I+ 
Its Price in Hai 1 
Its Price in Sheep Dane ey ty set, 
Volumes sold separately, adding 40¢. for etry ete. 
Sent express paid packed in a handsome box, on recoizt uf Le 
gend for Book of 


Sample Pages, Club Dates, Gpinions, eve. 
§. W. CREEN’S SOM, Put.iszi, 74 and 76 Beekman St., N.Y. | 


The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclonsdia?| 


Send for one dollar’s worth as a trial order, 


Send money by post-office order or registered letter at 
our risk, Sums under one dollar send in one-cent postage stamps. Address. 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 


ess, 


Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. 


clopaedia. 
ncyclopaedia. 2d 
being a = reprint of 


er set; 
S > i set; 
| 
| 





"Bas 1138900 
viv Aa BIVS 4 


o— 
















BLACKBOARD. 





Size 24x31. Prices, 1 year, $2.00; 6 months, $1.00. 
to any minister or 8. 8. Superintendent. 
delighted. Address, LAUE 





| CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 
| 


The poet L@® 

Sut and favorite volume.” 
Circulars aud our general ca 

Svv, cloth, $5.00, by the publishers, 





Has many new and valuable features not found in an 
NG rELLO horoughly furn 


W wrote: “7 


HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is the universal verdict of all who have used the 
Ours 1s by far the CHEAPEST ae the 


Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the LIVTILE FOLKS. 
%@ Trial copies will be sent 
Do not fail to send for —. you will be 
R & YOST, Cleveland, Ohio 


market. Size 32a48. Printed on heavy paper 
and ready for use. Dlustrates the International 8. 8. ” Lessons. 
$1.75; 3 months, $1.00. 


Printed on colored paper. 









Mention this Paper. 
~ Over » 17, 000 ¢ Quotations. Over 50,000 
lines of Concordance, making 
every Quotation instantly 
available. 





, can hardly fail to be a very 


catalogue free. For sale by booksellers, or will be sent, postage free, 900 pp., 


FUNK & WAGNALIS, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





A New Book. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


By PROFESSOR D. HINDS, 

of Cumberlond ‘University, 

The history of Tobacco, its effects upon the system 
and unanswerab! ie nsti a Address 
the author. LEBANON, TENNESSEE. 


"BEES t 3 OR are in ap HONEY, in 


We 5 EE _ send you & sample co} Pins or our 
any ah eB 
with adescriptive pr ot the 

in Hives, Homey meewrnctens: Artificial 
Comb, Section Ho en, all nil books and, jour- 
nals, and ge 4 thing oney oxen Bee Culture. Noth 
ing patented. Stmply send yonr address on a postal 
card, written t plainly, to AMOS I, ROOT, , Medina,Ohio. 


EMPERANGE oeee.» 


The Temperance Revolution Publishing 
House was organized November, 1881, for 
the 7 ge of = upavenues of general 
distribution and » upplying @ suitable temperance 
literature. Thirty. PP oslun® catalogue of goods and 
methods Furnishes monthly papers at 5 cts. a 
year (18 kinds) ; Dollar books for 5 cts. Pians tor 
sowing whole towns “knee-deep.” regularly the year 
round, forasong. Bandeof ope goods, including 
library and wee! ‘ly paper, so cheap penny collection 
buys them, Names of live temperance workers 
wanted. The Temperance Kevolution, 148 
Madison Street, Chicago. 


“GET A BINDER FOR YouR PAPER. 





@ Now READY, our New Sabbath School Book, 


| Tux WELLS or 
“SALVATION, 


| BRIMMING WITH 
© PURE, SPARKLING MELODIES 


BI BY THE AUTHORS OF 
' 


QUIVER, GARNER,; 


; specimen copy j. c., by mail. 


ero * JOHN J. HOOD. 
HYMNS only $10 per 100 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF LATEST MUSIC 
BOOKS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ALVATION ECHOES, 
by R. E. HUDSON. 
Ror Sabbath School, Prayer and Praise Meetings. 
copy, 


Per don. per 100, 





MANILLA, 25 cts. $2.40. (post-paid). $16.00. 
BOARD,...30ctx, . + $8.00. * “ $20.00, 
CLOTH, o.286ctme « « ena « » 

Sample Copy in board 


upon reasipt of 38 ets. Kates, ira, AE: Hudoom, 


other similar book. Gives universal satisfaction. 
with indexes SUCCESS- 


SURE TO PLEASE. 
Sunday-school 
Song Books 


For Every Department. 
New Hymnary-.----s-eree-es ao cocnenslen per | 100 
Book of Praige-.-----....ceccccsceeee 40 
Die E > cece sccnsocesceseccececcestcevns 4 % 
MEGnG: OU Wiel cdsscanmenacienaneee . Gs on 
Good as Gold (words only)... 10 “ 
Songs for Little Folks-.----....-.. 30 


Can be ordered through any ———— or music- 
dealer, Add postage if ordered by mail 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East NINTH StTReEer, | 81 Rawponrn STREET 
NEW YORK. ! CHICAGO, 


BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1882. 


MORNING —=. 
LIGHT! 


Powerful 
The pecan “$e are larger than those 


Words. 
of other The type is much larger and 
clearer ! Before adopting any other book be sare 


and examine Morning Light! Price by ex- 

G00D WILL! Acnpeasibeciiits ofS. 
Towne 

Home. Price b; 


press, $3.60 per doz. $30 per 100, ede, # per doz. 
S,andG Son by 

<a '[' 

bog mee Filled with the — effective songs 

per hundred, 


are - [soBuy 


Freeh, Amy 


f 


Aha.» Melodies. 


1 = aw Ro 4 yeu 


a peas nelle 


the jar aw 
M Tow and J. _ 
day-schools, Gospel Meetings, and the 
Ri only $2.50 per do 


a 
Bf! 


axeqnc Si) eet tee AY 
' espe sees Si9O 0} NIP SU "SUF [BULICN S,qnviyg ‘e[jdng pus siayove |, 


mail, e900 ba doz. 
Thousands of cmaetoee 
have already foes grnne > 


or con 6 Price red CROWN 
Saath, te t3.2 per a doz., nD per in GLORY! : 


Sample copies, each 25c. Specimen pages free. 
Ss. W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. ; 
Choirs, wait tor Anthem Treasures, ready in May. — 


Persons Interested in Sunday-schools 


should write to Tuk CENTURY Co. (33 East 
17th Street, New York), for a copy of the 
red-lined pamphlet, just issued by them, 
containing specimens of some of the most 
charming tunes in “Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday-School,” with valuable hints to super- 
intendents, etc. The pamphlet is sent to any 
address without charge, and a postal card will 
bring it by return of mail. 
_ Mention the 8, 8. Times. _ 
Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF (GEMS, ttracen'tnon-conssm 
GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK ers teceics 
256 Pages, 40 cts.; $4 per Doz.; $36 per hund. 


Address ASA HULL, M0 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


VOICE OF JOY, 


A Collection of New Songs for the 
Sunday-school. 


By J. H. ROSECRANS. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing 
a new Sunday -school singing-book by this 
popular author. 

THE VOICE OF JOY is the result of two 
ears’ labor by its author, whose employment 
or a number of late years has been that of 

teaching and drilling Sunday-schools in music, 
in various of the country. 

We invite all interested to give it an exami- 














nation before purehasing be Lm season. The 
book is thoroughly new, and ten up in 
handsome and substantial ~ ample co 


mailed ome per covers) for 25 cents ; (boa: 
35 cents.) ce per dozen (boards) by tag 
$3.60; per dozen (boards) by mail, $4.00. 


Address, FILLMORE BROS., Pub’s, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





“Village Anthems.” *,fhols 
“ Sabbath Carols. ” For ree 
“Infant Songs.” For versy Class. 


20 Cents, 
All new and we We will send all three, 
post paid, for tt ©. Add 
HAFFEY & & OGDEN, AEAOON A, Pa 





Sta Dram M 
Hats, ge Band Outhts, 

alse Includes ery and Ex- 
ises for Amateur 
Cheice Baud Mi 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TES dReeienee Published 


From 1 to 4 Seiten ROH each. 











5 to 9 copies .... 
© 10 1 19 COPIES ...-..00002000-cnsercesrons is ¢ 
20 copies or more.... 100 * 
oe are Canes on Co paper haw wp ounet On 
@ subscriber paid, If the publisher does not by that 
NS oe Oe Oe er 
sompepenseenee, * asripiue fo cond’ ae In 
will, however, be stopped at any ¢ 
#0 desires, and Sor the 
time that he has received The 8 for a club will 
be stopped at once on the of the club subserip 
tion, unless a ft . 
Seas dies will be received for any portion of a 
ear 
raat may be made at any time to a club, at the 
rate at which the clue, as fret formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew additional sub- 
seri alse ange on eee 
new rs pay pro 
for che time of of ther stay 
for a club, whether going | in a package 
r sent members of 


too Ptaress, 6 
the: rd ag be y discontl 


subscri 

Su becriber® asking to s the direction of a paper 
changed should be car to name not only the post- 
office to w ich they wish it sent, but also the one to 
* fi been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Any person writing to renew either a single or club 

subscri on, in connection with which his name has 
not known to the publisher, will please 
give the pame of the poral = whom the paper or 
papers have! have heretofore been 

bers wishing to imtroayes The Times to thew 

friends, can have specimen copies sent free from th 
office to any address. 


HE ory nas bathe year. LEAF. A separate leat 
so 


e expiration of the 








7.2 
Pia en Sette cigauatale Orders not taken 
less than one calendar month. 
THE Eamaons for Sar al ee VARTERLY. Contains the 
with col map, beautiful 
appropriate 11 music, ete.. 

00 copies. ». one year (four quarters).............«.- $25.00 
poy alg A A ano) evcccvescess oo 
onths (one quarter)...........-. 6.25 
Under der 10 copies, three month, exch ubbocommmaoum 7 
THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leat for each 

he writing 


ne peper.and , and requiring writ- 


$9.60, 
Less than 100 co same rate. Orders not taken 
Least copies af month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


M H and Stoughton, Row, 
jee. =. C,, will send Seg yy ny School 
» post r ® year, to any ress reat 
arts ur = but J paid. The will be 


ers, price twopence 
nih men rer price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The un rate for ordinary advertisements is 25 

cents per Hne (14 lines to an inch), each inser 

some eee one or more, excepting for the 

onths of November and December. ring these 
months there a reulation, 


with a pressare of adv: 
the rate will be 40 cents 


ments Rees ie vesalies and Deni fn’ the 
Ro marer a ae ithe nine) rigs testo of ot 3 months 


in the Business 1. ts r counted 
line for each t id for ier gi 1 Notices (solid 


50 cents pe line’ for cm =! ope \ohen, season. 
aul ftw eet he Subscriptions or Adve: ents 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 
Offer henntifally mounted Solitaire Diamond Ear- 


Rings from $5 ir up, and will send Them by 
Adams Express, aS. Dee uibject to inspection. d 


GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECKIPT OF 
REFERENCE. 


dh ~ also Thi 2 Bohdlars’ 








ENCS he © Beat pan the World. 
T te any address 

SWer ae os the price, which is is 

Si for bine handle, medium, 

small size. $2; wide blade 


92.00 cack. Bend fer . Ey ve da extra ivory, 
Every rasor nted by 
FORD on RI ONX. 
AUTOMATIC — 
Eye-Giese Holder. 


cord itself. a. 
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H cl > 
EWING MACHI 
SIMPLEST, LATEST IMPROVED 











nia, you can, with the utmost 
hase the newest. 
city prices at the.’ 


PHILADELPHIA, .#) 


satisfaction, pur 
goods for the low 


abies DEPOT, 


Only the exact goods’ 
even then, if not as ex- 


ordering, m 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 


ordered are sent, andig 
pected, are willingly® 
money refunded. 

with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 
specifying what is 
obligation to pur~ 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Ch For Samples and Supplies ih 


‘AND DEPor, 
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baa SEED STORE MAN’S DOOR 


- is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


\ Komi has been substantiated bey 


hey are the STANDARD for Quality. 
Pan 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 

pultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for —- me aces sealed 
for prices and Catalo 





TO EVERY 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
ond ail question, 
Over 


postal ca card 
ope 4. & SONS, 2! and 23S. Sixth Street, ‘Philadelphia. 





cFaMONA NURSERY! 


anchester, Mt. Toone 5 i 
Strawberries. Cuthbert, Souhe- 




















n« Northern Pacific R.R. 


we MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


ano MONTANA. 


CROP AGAIN IN (881 | 


Low Prices; LONG Time; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 


MENT; REDUCED FARE 


AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 


For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


_Marrion tus Paren. 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Acr. 
Sr. Pau, Minn. 





and Francisco 
qos me, at from $2.00 


transpo 


tion from St. Louis to pu 


Jar sent on ie to 


ee Ss WV. 


s. L'd Com, 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 





“MAKE HENS LAY, 


Au English Veterinary § 


raveli 


and Cattle Powde 
that Sh Sheridan's 


lutely 


and 
S eee hee ae like Mherkdins's 


old evexswhare, Or ten) ey mall fe 


mand Chemist, now 
try, says most of ke Horse 
pe bey oh trash. 
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NONE OTHERS NEED APPLY ! 


We want more SALESMEN in Ohio. Penns . 
vane] ¥ ew Jersey, Delaware,and Maryland. Tot 
RIGUT MEN we = sive tony Sag 4 the 


aa at a 
NESS EASILY LEAw 
sobriety, and 4 

will advance amy for the expenses. State age, and 


Ree CPt aL TY oceu) 
CHASE .. Nurservmen, Philadelvhia. Pa, 








ELLMFGCo-NEWBURGH.NY 





S™= Bestis 1 heaped 
alee ieteen 
CO. Mansfeld Oni 





—— AULEMAS & MILLS 





nel aad ANAL Rs oe 


taaeiteee, Soenereet 4 eoeme eg ry Eng. 2 










at wavomnatn a Sie sanetes aanenh analysis and 
wieo women! sa examination o: Se TIES Rost, 
and find ito contain in every tte parts 


Moistu.e 






Album en and Gelatine P 

Fibrin in a readily soluble form 
Ash or Mimeral Mawer . . 

“he mineral matter is  . in phosphates. The 
matcponsopien examination shows the Fiuid Beet to 
contain good, sound beef, ground toa nay fine powder. 
There is not the slightest trace of fungus, spores, or 
any other ——_—— which would produce decom posi- 
tion. I consider this a most valuble preparation, com- 
bining, as it does, a concentrated extract of Beef wilh ee 
solid beef itself,—the latter being in a form ly di 
ed.” R. SHOEMAKER & Co ,Sole Agents Forsa = 
Proggists and ( and Grocers. — 2oz., 402., 802.. and l6oz. cans. 


THIS NEW 


Nitrogenous or fiesh- 
forming food. 
00.00 

















all positions of & — | 
while the ball in the cup hol 


v the rupture just as a person 
Safeinenatemtntseecs 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 














WORTH REPEATING. 
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THE MEASURE. 


[By Mrs. Browning}. 


God the Creator, with pulseless hand 
Of unoriginated power, hath weighed 
The dust of earth and tears of man in one 
Measure and + one ne 
So saith his holy Boo 


Shall we, then, who have issued from the dust, 
And there return—shall we, who toil for dust, 
And wrap our winnings in this dusty life, 

Say, “ No more tears, Lord God! 

The measure runneth o’er”’? 


O Holder of the balance, laughest thou ? 
Nay, Lord! be gentler to our foolishness, 
For His sake who assumed our dust and turns 
On thee pathetic eyes 
Still moistened with our tears ! 


And teach us, O our Father, while we weep, 
To look in patience upon earth and learn— 
Waiting in that meek gesture, till at last 
These tearful eyes be filled 
With the dry dust of death ! 


WHAT THE CHURCH HAS 
LEARNED IN FORTY YEARS. 


[By President Noah Porter.] 


The last forty years have been distin- 
guished by a succession of‘efforts to set aside 
the personal significance of Christ by deny- 
ing his supernatural claims. The previous 
attempts to lower his personal significance 
began by denying his spiritual power. He 
was a teacher and a man of no extraor- 
dinary importance. Why shouid he 
rise from the dead and claim auy special 
homage or respect? These later efforts have 
reversed the argument; he was a man of 
such tremendous ificance that his dis- 
ciples were ed that he rose from 
the dead. So taught Strauss, the leader in 
this new movement. Jesus so imp 
himself upon his disciples that their 
admiration and almost anhle crystallized 
into stories of his miracles and resurrec- 
tion. He was followed by Theodore 
Parker—a wonderful man for mental 
energy and moral feeling—who in asin “ 
week leaped from the supernatural to 
naturalistic theory, and finally a 
Jesus as the master of the world’s a 
sentiment for all time—declaring that no 
one in the future could surpass him, and 
yet could believe that he was mistaken as 

to his own claims; that by moral and 
8 spiritual insight he could command the 
world’s spiritual homage to God, and yet 
could not understand himself in his rela- 
tions to God. He was followed by Renan, 
whose theory introduces other inconsistent 
elements. 

I name these writers and their views to 
bring before you more distinctly the fact 
that within the last forty years the Chris- 
tian Church has been summoned more 
distinctly to ask itself, Do I believe in the 
supernatural Christ, ‘and if I do, what 
does this faith imply ? To find the an- 
swer, it has scrutinized the New Testa- 
ment as never before. Leaving the Gospels 
unread, it has found everywhere in the 
Epistles the transcript of the original esti- 
mate of Christ as dying and risen again, 
giving the comfort and hope from forgive- 
ness and promised help for this life and the 
future which modern Christians profess to 
find in him. It finds Paul writing very near 
the time of the great event that decided his 
faith, nearer than we stand to the date 
when this church was organized, and yet 
he positively says, and must have meant 
it, that there were nearly five hundred 
men who had seen him after he was risen 
many ef whom were still alive. And did 
Paul believe this tremendous fact? Surely 
he did, for he had renounced everything 
which men value for his faith, and what 
men find it the hardest to surrender, his 
own fancied righteousness and his well- 
earned claims to God’s favor, and had 
become the personal servant of the per- 
sonal Christ, for whom he counted all 
things but loss, that he might serve him 
with a grateful and devoted life. 

Balancing between the old and the new 
Christianity, with and without a personal 
aad living Christ, the Christian church 
says to itself, we have learned much, very 
much, of the love of God, and his redeem- 
ing love to man. This lesson has been so 
wrought into the world’s thought that it 
can never forget it even if Christ should 
be —— 
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Church Sets Complete, $35 to $500. 
The Largest Stock in the United States. 


Photogra _— and price-list mailed free, if a RY, tor. 
PAINE TES FURNITURE MANUPA 
48 CANAL STRERT, Boato: 


(EXO RCH 


AMERICAN uo We LINING £2; ton. 


ork and 














THE 
STANDARD 


SILK 


OF THE 


WORLD. 


Golden Rule Alliance. 


A Christian Mutual Benefit Association. Limited 
to Members of Evangelical Churches. 
INSURES FROM $500 to $3,500. 
OF ee ee 





328 8. ‘DaMamLL, 


ma Presiden 700 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 





Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples te 
select from. 

Prices Greatly Reduced 


aa” Write for circulars, or 
examine the stylesat — 


220 and 222 Dock STREET, 
(bel. Walnut) Para., Pa. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
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an entire and 
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HULL OVEN 
for 1882. 


4 





Patent soomequstin and interchangeable Jet 
Orifice, rend ri-:¢ our burners indestraucti- 
ble. New One Valv> Burner on two New 
Stoves. New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves are indispensahis, 
For terms to agents, price list and catalogue, addxass 


HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, (. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
N WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-Explosive. 


f OIL STOVE. 


The onlyOll Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of theSirHum- 
peer ee. 
‘or use in mines, thus 
making it abselately 
non-explosive. 

kann | = omens when 


draught. 
ence lle finished in 
imitation of Scotch 


os Granite 
Our 1882 Stove has improved “Bake Oven, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other valuable 
improvements, PD FOR CATALOG 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 

Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents 

The Adams & Westlake + 
100 Beekman . ¥. 

Fourteenth 84, N. Y. 





QUICK MAILS =» 


UNDERWEAR, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFs, 


Descriptive 


executed with the 


bedhead Mass., U. S. A., 


With as mach satisfaction as if you were buying 
in person. Send for our 


MAILED FREE OW APPLICATION. 
SAMPLES promptly forwarded. ORDERS 


eare and despatch. 


FAST EXPRESS 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


<=: DRY GOODS zx 
PRINTS, CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS 
LININGS, RIBBONS 
CORSETS, BY LE ] | ER FRINGES 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS 
PARASOLS, —FROM— CARPETS 
BLANKETS, COTTONS 
WOOLLENS, FLANNELS 
HAMBURGS, P MILLINERY 
LACE GOODS, } owprenas 


ative SILKS 
LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


Catalogue, 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 





CARPETS. — 
MATTINCS. 
OIL CLOTHS. 





Great Variety. 
Lowest Cash Prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT, 
1222 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





$1.00 S.S. LIBRARY BOOKS FBR 5c. 





COW LIN ATIOCL 


IMMENSE) 
OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 


OF CATALOGUE, 


SUCCESS! 
(2,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 





= 





. Fesok Spence event 

Bale of Life, 

10%. The Harker Family, 
Christie’s Oid Orgaa, 


11lL. Fraok Oldfield, 
112. Tim's Trew 

113 True to his Co’ 
114 The Di-tiller's 






120. Our Poll and Other Stories, 
l. Rachel and the &. ©., 
Lae Cobwebs and Cables,” 


Compi-te ca (156 books) tree on application. 


more, at 534 
or more, xt BS Ny 100 or more, 434 cta, eaoh ; 


be:, catalogue ef books, library rules, and a simple plan 


He. Mame. Cleth Binding} Ne. Mame. 
ot. Bowratand yea we tbo isk Dew Little Led, 
l a 2 s 

07. Liouel Freakin -25}125, Alec Greea, 


116, Rachel (356, Faith Hayne, 
LIT. Doing 36, Scamp 
118 Mother 137. Caleb Deane’s 


house Bo: 
139, Millerton Peopie, 
140. Duties and Duties, 


velopes coat but Ligc. each ; no more than ordinary library cards, 
ether Sunday school goods at marvelously iow prices. 


NAME THIS PAPER. Aiddrom, DAVID C. COOK, 148 Madison St, Chicago. 


Flee ta ee. 


Ne Name Cloth Bindln E 








155, Wee Donald, Ohips, 1.00 
& Grave with « 
Little Blind 


alogue Sampie book and envelope, 8 
PRICES IN LOTS ASSORTED.—Five or more books, at 6 cts, each; 10 or more, at tz ote. amg a 18 or 
cts, each: 20 or more, at 544 cts. each ; 30 or moreat 544 cts. 


each; 40 or at ota. each; 50 
200 or more, at 4)4 ots. each. Price per 


yeas 

ine ENVE NVELOPE A ADDITION.—Thia consists of a strong maailla envelope, larze enough to tae in any one 
number of the Livrary, an! which answers not only to protect the books from wear, but as a library member's 
exchange card. It has printed on it blank for name, reside: 


and class number and library number of mem- 


of exc’ ng and keeping account of books. The ea- 





STEEL 
PENS 


ve | PSTERBROO 


Leading Numbers. 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 











For the past five we have made a Specialty of 
CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of ad 
business has grown to be a decided 


‘ 


COLGATE & COQ’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 








The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its,perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
iet Soap of home or foreigr manu- 
facture. 





having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea pow 
inner Sets, and pay Cash for ey ng 
have abundant Capital to do with 

to 


large list of Premiums for from en 
orders, tacleding Silver-Plated Ware, Band Tea 


Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware Reetndinen &c. 
= descent aio Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 





meta Lik}. BOSTON, MASS. 
¥arPER, 











SOLAR TIP SHOES 


TRADE-MARK 


CHILDREN 
Usually Wear Three or Four 
Months without Mending. 


ley) Look for this Trade-Mark. as it is 
imitated. Made only by 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE 


IC 





Yxcels all other Pianos of American manu- 
racture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrumen 





t, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


VW areroorms, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 





emand increasing. 


vi § 
Esa, 

Pactory, workin 

Electric He at NIGHT 
ed, board ae 
ecaiee sine the yt 
— eel Aa ie 
Pp. =e arr 


routes 


expenses ys ay are welcome. 
Stee 0 — wi Sets meetn all gi 


Tiinat: $30, $40, 











DANIEL P. BEATTY, Washington, agin, ow J Jerney 
Best in the World! 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 


Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets, 
Dressmakers delight tn 
fitting over them. They 
combine durability, com 
Sort, heaithfuiness and 
ee anee of form, and 
eing made in various 
- les and lengths are 
apted to ail. The Ab- 
dominal Corsets with or 
without the foes we 
Supporter for 



















veer awe, 


” 
‘ 















are une dualled, 
recomine 
ey are not sold b » merehaphh. 
All genuine have Patent Eyecleted Steel, Circular 
Shoulder Strap, and above ANtED EVERYWHERE. on each corset. 
LADY CANVASSERS W 
Exclusive territory 8 ee Sears 
ttable and Permanent Cectanan alied, stot et 
wards. Orders by mail promptly aiied 
wor, —. ey — %, — 
VOL ( ‘ roadway, ork, or 
Agents, J. B. Wygant aCe, Ratner cae 
ham, 125 State Si. Chicago, Ul. sf 
Dress Reform. 
Union Undergarments. 
Vests und Drawers in one. 
@ Made in all weights of Me- 
Hrino and Cashmere. Chemt- 
Princess Skirts 
Emancipation, Dress Be 
form and Comfort Waists. 
Corded Wists a Specialty. 
New il) mater d Pamph) et 


MRS. A FL wore WER, 

6K. 4th ht. NY, City. : 
Employment for Ladies. 

The Queen City Suspender C 

> oa age are Staking Supporters fr and — ing 
cir new for 

Children, and their unequaled Skirt 

for Ladies, and want reliable an, agents to sell 


them in every household. 
4 mee ttle 


Write at once for terms and se- 
cure celui territory. Pay SE 
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George Keyes’ son & Co, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., 
. NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


In bringing this department to your notice, 
we can only say that it is managed by one of 
most experienced ladies in the city, and our 
illustrated catalogue will give you some idea 
of the styles and prices. Our motto is the 
old one, 


“ Quick Sales and Small Profits.” 


Give a trial order, no matter how small, and 
see whether the workmanship is not superior to 
that of other garments you may have purchased 
at similar prices. 

All orders receive prompt attention, 

Our catalogue is now ready for mailing. 





We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. Ii 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax Hatt, 
The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





Reduced to $1, by mail: My Patent Bosom 
Shirt, the best in the world, for quality, wear 
and jit. Send for Circular to 

J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa 


The Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, MANBAS. 

7, B. SWERT, Pres. . NOBLE. Sec’y. 
The $5,000,000 first mortghant Gees negotiated during 

the last ten years by this company for savings banks, 

insurance companies, colleges, and private investors, 

without the loss of a dollar, shows them eanal bf 

government bonds for Foe while they pa 

cent. net to investors, ful personal caalnation 

of security in every Toe ng “Send for circular if you 

want safe investments. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following ‘Roriptaral Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 

CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PERFECT SEATING. 


a et 


The newest and — for churches, halls, opersa- 
houses, lodge-rooms, etc, 

HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT C 
Send for catalogue. 24 Washington | Bt »Bostou _ 


ARTISTIC 
PASO sitk BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


3 yA Bend to J. @ R. LA 


MB, 
69 Carmine Street, New York. 
a: ae __FOR HAND BOOK. pe ioe tate 
Made of Merino and Silk, New and Beautiful Designs, 
from $1.50 to $10.00. 
CLARENCE A. HART & CO., 


133 NorntH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Send for illustrated price-list. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
sucotacts, to > Monowty & Kimberly, Bell Founders. 
Troy, Sata 1 aan t 1 erator anny of Bells. 

Specia! s. mae-Cata- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


4 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, TLLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo),Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, W.“. 


MAGIC LANTERNS] 


STEREOPTICONS 
= CT, MILLIGAN 



























Lisoe tte iN BRONZE And POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In USE.« Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
26 S. Second St. Phila. 
9@ ORGANS27 stops $90. Pianos, $125 up. 


Factory running and night. Pa 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. 


pers free. 
PIANOS & vrottaee Bree neo co vod $190) 
DRGANS SPLENDID 8-STOP 5 


ORGAN, Stool and Book 
Warranted Six years. Send for Catalogue. 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 B’way, N.Y. 


BACH’S“@ 
MONETTE 


NEWMUSICALWONDER ONL 
InHandsomeWalnutCase 5 



















—— in the World, 
Elegant. Melodious, Pow. 


i. 16 Notes. Plays 
+ TA BS Music nfo foot. More 
; ensed and Cheaper than any 


ye Co 
other, Afusical ae atalogueFree 


ORGANINA CO. 
+ BAGo ilbert St., Philadelphia, 





"SOLACE" patent 8 and ‘best invention = 
n 


sev 
posit Taght and 
‘ano ing’ all the desirable feo- 
FOLDING, tures and comfert found in ad- 
= table chairs marepeeere sold 
r fo _—. ice, 
olstered with double hemp 
holstered for 


ADJUSTABLE 


ur times our 


uph 
t, $5.00, or very nicely iy Spo 
, a8 an extra inducement, will, on receipt oF price, 
deliver them free to most of th ted 
on line of railroad tn Northern States east of ™ 
sippi Bre. HERMON 4 LADD, tos. ‘Fulton 8t., 
_N. ¥.; 927 Arch 8t., 


Philadelphia: phtay bs Watton et. ¢ St., Chicago. 
MEDINA’S 


LISBON WAVE. 


This famous wave is 
far the cheapest in the 
end, as it never gets 








= 6, #8. $10, $12, “and 


Best French Hair 
Switehes. 


in. ts om » 


These goods are one- 
third less than can be 
bought of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices, 

Goods forwarded on approval withont money to 
any address in the United States. Send for circular. 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hark STORE, 
<08 Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 


BARLOW'S | ™yaraicutaenen™ 


INDIGO BLUE! 2s eee. | 


Jses SER? » Wittout Gnarce 


i wal tin . . 
Mone Capa, Laces, ete., chen mailed to [) 
= on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money, 


THE BAUANEI AAPMIT ORG. We 

















IRON FENCE 


KENTON. COO, ouio. 


The most Lensprveise Railing Works 
In the United States. 


itt t tif a 
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a Received HIGHEST 4 AWARDS at Cen. 
“ tennial, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions. DI- 

PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring. 

field, TIL, and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture 

the C EL EBRATED OHIO CHAMPION 

FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 

(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses. ) 

Send for Illustrated Catalogne (75 pages). 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 

GREATLY IMPROVED, 
In daily use in 15,000 factories 
and dairies. For securing Clean- 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- 
sible amount of cream, have no 


Bloee ade in Four Styles, Jen 
ee Durable and orna- 


Skim automatically 
without lifting the cans. Most ular in the Cream 
Gath ering Pies. Four GO 

SIL fiais for 











edalis and Six 
vis 


Also. 
pastel fo Page Butter Work bea riders ben etc. Send 
culars, WERMONT ARM MA. 
CnINe SO" BELLOWS FALLS, VT 








tT own Bone Meal and 

Oyster ells in the ‘i HAND 

ILL (¥F. Wilson’s Pat.). A peck 

in 15 minutes. [llustra ed circulars 

and ey on application, 

Address, WILSON B . Sole 
Manufacturers. EASTON PA. 











LVERITERA:CARTCOMBINED 


per cent, of the labor, and doubles the value 

ure, one load _— read in paps a | the time 

ont “by ay Indis er ae ye th Mon ee 
e as the Mower an 

er. Spreads Wek, Mt Pam Ashes, Lime, Cotton. 


rills. For illustrated cata- 
ogne end full eg S e manufacturers. 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO. Syracuse, N.Y. 


Established _ 1866. 
nee cna ae oe 


fee n 
plesand catalogue maiied Wit H. Fay, ey By N.J 
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PREMIER CLASS. 






tropical 


fruits and plants. 


A MEpDICco-FRUIT LOZENGE OF T 
‘£pewial aatoaye pus ayes vse Ap Sq | 
qf 0199789 [[]4 NOL pus ‘aou0 4 ALL, 


Is the best and most agreeable preprration 
in the world for constipation and the disorders that 
attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pilis and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities, 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named, it is entirely free from the 
usual objections common to them, Parked in 
bronzed tin boxes only. 


Price, 25 cts. Large boxes, 50 cts. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS. 








Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 


res - © Bets. Makes 5 gallons of a delicious, strengthen- 
wholesome Drink. Sold by Druggists, or sent to any 
v he ss on receipt of Beta. Adciress 
*CHAR LES E. oi ee 48 N. Del. Ave., Philadelaphia, Pa. 


“CAPON ‘SPRINGS "AND ‘BATHS. 


wAwMPs E Go. Went een 
Opens June L = of access from all points of the 
com pass. ‘Mineral Water largest swimming pool of Car- 
bonated the world. Also iron Springs, 
second to Half to three-quarters of an hour's 
a aaplonaiaW hiteSulphur. Grand seenery, 
Summer 


mountain 4 
A igh summer home 
For medical and other Gry r pamphiet. 





Fine band. good Sebleg aR6 where you 
saw this advertisemen Ta ae Proprietar. 


CHAMPION | 


‘About The Scholars Quater 


This book is not like other Quarterlies that you 
have seen. It was the first of all the Sunday-school 
lesson Quarterlies, and its large circulation has 
enabled the publisher to make improvements in it 
year by year. The number for the second quarter 
of this year (April, May, and June) fs far in advance 
of any previous issue. Its “ Picture Helps to the 
Lessons,” and its double-page lithographic bird's-eye 
view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the 
scholars, young and old, of any school. Its lesson 
notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary 
are of the most helpful character; and its well- 
arranged Order ofService, together with eight pages 
of appropriate lesson hymns, are attractive features. 
Each number will hereafter have a finely iliustrated 
cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping 
with the lessons of the quarter. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of 
the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in 
view of what it furnishes, The price is 2% cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copiesa year. Itis sent 
by mail without costing subscribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six 
months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three 
months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, 
for instance, as follows:—For five scholars, one year, 
$1.25: three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 

To Introdace It. If you have not used The 
Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a 
year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this next 
(the second) quarter only, at just one half the above 
reguiar rates. Such orders must be accormapanied with 
the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published 
by The Sunday School Times bas not been used in the 
school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 
copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57; ten copies, 
32 cents; five copies, 18 cents; these rates, which are 
much below cost, are only for new trial orders, 


JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address for te , 
Salesmen Wanted., CHAS W_RTUART, 
“ NEWARK Nurseries,” Newark, ‘Wayne © wo, N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED. Men and women >= 

vass their own towns. Permane:t employment. 
Liberal compensation. Outfit tree. Try it one week. 
Address, COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Beerox: 


Agenta waneed. 35 
ccitet. our NEW ay Ho > 
CLES Rj F PAMin SCALE. 
W eighs up to 25 lbs Sales at fi, SO. 
JOMESTIC SCALE CO., Cineinun ti, 


~ AUTOMATIC FISHER. SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
AGENTS WANTED. NOVELTIES 
Philadelphia Novelty fe Co., $21 Cherry St., Phils., Pa. 
Send for Liinustrated Circulars 
and proof that $1 sab month 
4 meee selling “sO HER, 
E, AN HEAYV EN,” 


“ Curiosities of the Bibles” Miehee Haven’s “ Ameri- 
can A ” Bibles 
. B. TREAT PUBLISHER, 757 Broadway, N. Y 


GENTS WANTED to introduce a new NOVEL 
KOCOUNT BOOK to business men. A rich 
harvest to competent parties daring the spring and 
summer months. For terms and ticulars, with 
specimen sheet ae of the ik. address, 
H, W. PAM ILON, Publisher, 
30 Bond St., New York City, 


JANTE 1 La A AND LADIES (0 
“GARFIELD AND HIS FAMILY.” 


from photographs furnished by Mrs. Garfield—most 
artistically grou at their home. In quality and 
beauty unequal andy work a dy two years 
at extra pay. ‘Write for particulars t 

A. GOR’ TON & CO., 2258. Fifth St. , Philadelphia. 


GARFIELD AND FAMILY. 


Size, 22x28. Dark. Rich, Soft. Given away with 
TMt CoXTRE KOTOR. "ee One of the most ably 
edited religious journals.’ "-- Meriden Republican. 

‘lis 8.8. Notes are amsurpassed,”’—Naiem (ost. 
© One of the freshest and best.”’—Zion's Heraid, 
Boston. Has writers of world-wide fame. *.*Ondy 
*l a year, pager, picture. and postage. AGENTS 
WAN" ED. JA EAKLE, Boston 


A gents Wanted for Sullivan’s 


IRELAND OF-TO-DAY. 


(Introduction by Thos. Power O'Connor, M. P.) 

It tells why the people are poor and uneducated, why rents 
are high and famines occur. It shows how the land was confis- 
cated, and the manufactories ruined.. It describes the Land 
League, the Land Act and the Coercion Bill, Contains 8@ En- 

ravings and Map in Colors. Price only #2.00 per Copy. 
Send 5@cta. for full outfit and begin work at 





les immense. 


For full particulars, address 


__ 3.0. MceCURDY & i; Philadelphia, Pe, 


cba Wil Lv NAN 


oe ool ae 


~ e, 
4 “immer Bee ye we and Sent ae bh ; tion 


by G 24s... Chromo lates, van - Engrav- 

ings. Agents are making tzmense sales of this grand and 
pat selling vook by these distine ed Authors. It selisa 
bO 5) a 13) AGENTS W2 NTED. Send for circr 
br. WORT HINO "ON & CO., Hartford, € 


LORD'S PRAYER 


AND TEN COMMANDMENTS 
combined is achromo-Litho 

graph im 14 colors and gold, 
It is really beautiful and no 
idea of its beauty can be given 
om paper. Thousapds have 
written us that it far surpass- 
es anything they had expect 

ed to see Inexperienced 
agents have been surprised 
at their success in selling it 

Ministers on small oak ries 
find thisa valuable articie to 
sell to inerease salaries. No 

capital required. No risks 

Buy one, get it framed, take 
—s ordersand buy just enough 
B= to fill them, Size i6x22 Eng 
lish or German, Retail price 
50ce, old or new Version in 
English. Sample copies to 
those desiring a y 

sach. ‘\erms, and cireniars telling how to canvass tree, se nd 
postal forthem. Size 8x10 is especially adapted to 8. S, classes. 
Price (0c each, $5.30 per hundred. Send atence. ADDRESS 


ARNOLD & NICHOLS ,Sycamore, Mlinois. 
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The School Times advertisements that 
Sunday intends to admit only =e ob pre Gesrrorthy._Ghou 


subscribers any:1aouney that they lose 





Should, however, au advertisement AY party not ia good Standing oe !vadvertently Luserted, 


